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PREFACE 


It  is  a  step  in  right  direction  that  almost  all  the 
Indian  Universities  have  prescribed,  with  more  or  less 
emphasis,  the  study  of  the  history  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture to  their  advanced  students  going  up  for  the  degree 
with  Sanskrit  ;  and  it  is  no  less  encouraging  that 
some  of  the  prominent  Universities  of  the  world  ^re  r 
now  important  seats  of  Sanskrit  learning.  There/  is 
practically,  however,  only  one  systematic  history  of  its 
literature  in  English  and  the  other  is  an  English 
translation  of  Prof.  Weber's  German  work  j  but  none, 
strictly  speaking,  hitherto  attempted  by  an  Indian. 
The  present  work  is  intended  to  be  a  hand-book  for  the 
easy  study  of  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  Sanskrit  learning  remains  un- 
satisfactory without  some  knowledge  of  the  history  ot 
its  literature  which  is  so  exte7isive  that  the  volume  of 
the  Sanskrit  works  exceeds  the  volume  of  Latin  and 
Greek  literatures  put  together,  almost  cent  per  cent. 
Even  T.  Aufrecht's  monumental  work,  Catalogiis 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1 89 1,  enumerates  nearly  400,000  individual  Sanskrit 
books.  Only  the  typical  phases  of  this  huge  literature 
have  been  outlined  in  this  small  volume. 

Besides  its  bulk,  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
Sanskrit  in  different  branches  are  not  less  marked 
than  those  in  any  other  classical  language  :  it  includes 
Vedic  literature  and  philosophy,— the  supreme  original 
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creation  of  the  Indian  mind,  the  historical  mahdkdvyas 
\\\q\X\q  Ra'ma'yana  and  the  Maha'bha'rata,  (k^m^s>, 
lyrics,  epics,  exquisitely  systematised  grammar  and 
rhetorics,  works  on  science  and  arts,  as  well  as  on  law 
and  government. 

Moreover,  the  ajitiquity  of  the  literature  dates  as 
far  back  as  2000  B.  C.  at  any  rate  ;  and  although  Max 
Muller  said  that  Sanskrit  '^went  to  sleep"  for  seven 
centuries  from  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gupta 
Empire  during  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  recent  dis- 
coveries of  old  Sanskrit  manuscripts  and  researches  of 
scholars  have  totally  exploded  Max  Muller  s  '^sleeping" 
hypothesis  and  have  revealed  the  wonderful  con- 
tinuity of  Sanskrit  Literature  for  over  3,000  years  y  so 
that  it  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  the 
history  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  and  litera- 
ture of  India  is  matchless  in  its  continuity,  inspite 
of  the  revolutions,  -  political  and  religious,  social  and 
economic,  racial  and  educational,  that  have  swept  over 
India  during  these  long  centuries. 

As  most  of  the  data,  especially  those  leading  to 
the  determination  of  dates  of  earlier  works  and  authors, 
are  rapt  in  great  obscurity,  the  arguments  generally 
advanced  in  favour  of  a  particular  conclusion  are  often 
circuitous  and  the  inference  sometimes  misleading. 
Still,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subject  in  the 
various  chapters,  so  far  as  practicable,  has  been  made 
with  reference  to  time  ;  but  in  some  places  the  contents 
of  a  chapter  have  been  arranged,  as  much  as  possible, 
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according  to  the  merits  of  individual  works,  and  not 
the  elastic  dates  assigned  to  them. 

Besides  consulting  original  texts,  I  have  freely 
made  reference  to  many  extant  works  on  Sanskrit 
literature  ;  and  I  like  to  specially  mention  Weber's 
History  of  Indian  Literattirey  Introduction  to  Lanman's 
Sanskrit  Reader  ( second  edition ),  Max  Muller  s 
History  of  A^icient  Sanskrit  Liter attcre,  India, — 
zvhat  it  can  teach  us  and  Last  Essays,  Monier 
Williams'  Indian  Wisdom,  Macdonell's  History  of 
Sanskrit  Literature,  and  R.  C.  Dutt's  Ancient  Hindu 
Civilisaticni,  to  the  autlaors  and  publishers  of  which  my 
best  thanks  are  due. 

1  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  in- 
debtedness to  Sriyut  Jahnabicharan  Bhaumic,  B.  L.  for 
his  substantial  help,  so  ungrudgingly  given,  in  the 
Vedic  portion  of  the  book.  I  am  also  indebted,  among 
others,  to  Prof.  Sasadhar  Roy,  M.  A.,  B.  L.  and  Prof. 
Sivaprasad  Bhattachar^ya,  M.  A.,  B.  T.,  Kavyatirtha, 
for  their  encouragement  and  suggestions. 


Bera,  Pabna 
April,  igi6. 


T.  C.  C. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

In  this  edition  the  book  has  undergone  thorough 
revision  and  new  matter  has  been  largely  introduced. 
The  chapter  on  philosophy  has  been  mostly  re-written 
and  fuller  accounts  of  legal,  grammatical  and  other 
technical  works  have  been  given,  and  a  brief  note  on 
Tantric  and  Vaishnava  literature  has  been  added. 
General  improvement  in  several  minor  points  has  also 
been  made,  and  the  book  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
as  far  as  possible. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  putting  the  name  of 
Sriyut  Jahnabicharan  Bhaumik,  B.  L.  on  the  title  page 
as  a  token  of  my  gratitude  for  the  valuable  help  I  have 
received  from  that  Sanskrit  scholar.  I  am  also  indebted, 
among  others,  to  Professor  Hemchandra  Roy,  M.  A., 
Kaviratna,  and  Professor  Durganath  Shastri,  M.  A.  for 
their  kind  revision  of  the  book  and  suggestions. 

Lam  thankful  to  the  Sanskrit-reading  public  all 
over  India  for  their  kind  reception  to  the  book^  and 
how  far  the  present  edition  will  prove  useful,  it  is  for 
them  to  judge. 


Krishnath  College, 
Berhampore,  Bengal 


T,  C.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
VEDIC  PERIOD. 


In  the  misty  dawn  of  Indo-Iranian  civilisation, 
how  long  none  can  tell,  a  huge  mass  of  poetical 
literature  grew  up  which  has  come  down  to  us  as 
a  noble  heritage— the  Vedas,  They  were  composed 
*  by  different  bards  at  different  times,  but  it  required 
ages  to  take  the  present  shape,  viz.,  the  Samlnta 
forms  which  also  must  have  been  curent  for  the 
last  3000  to  35Qoj:£ais.  The  Vedic  hymns  are  not 
songs  of  pastoral  life,  as  they  were  characteris- 
ed by  early  European  scholars  ;  and  the  last  fifty 
years  reserches  have  shown,  that  these  hymns 
w^ere  composed  by  the  ancient  bards  and  seers  of 
the  Aryan  race  and  were  recited  and  sung  at  the 
time  of  certain  ceremonials,  e.  g.,  in  pressing  the 
Soma  juice  or  offering  oblations  of  ghrita  ( "^cf )  to 
the  fire-god  as  prayers  to  those  invisible  powers 
and  forces  of  Nature  which  appeared  to  them  to 
shape  their  fortune  or  uphold  them  in  peril. 

The  grand  natural  phenomena  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  primitive 
Aryan.   The  grandeur,  the  beauty  and  sometimes 


Origin  of 

Vedic 

hymns. 


Hymns  to 

natural 

phenomena. 
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the  sudden  tremendousness  of  Nature  would  have 
no  other  offect  on  him  than  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  4 
admiration,  helplessness  and  total  submission. 
He  was  struck  with  awe  and  deified  the  pheno- 
menon, and  poured  forth  sincere  pra^^ers  and  praises 
to  the  same  with  certain  rituals  accompanying 
them.  The  bards  and  seers  of  the  Aryan  race, 
nay,  even  sometimes  a  whole  family  of  such  poets 
from  generation  to  generation,  composed  these 
hymns  to  praise  the  beneficent  forms  of  Nature 
or  to  pacify  Her  terrific  forms  ;  and  these 
hymns  were  perpetuated  in  their  family.  The 
whole  production  which  represent  the  sincere 
thoughts  of  the  bards  cannot  but  be  highly  poetical 
and  attractive. 

Original  But  these  hymns  were  not  mere  prayers  ^  they 

form  before  accompanied  certain  practical  ceremonials  con- 
Samhuds.     ^^^^^^  ^^.^^         j.^^       ^j^^  ^^y^^^     ^^Ij  ^^^^3^ 

verses  were  learnt  by  rote  and  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  whole  must 
have  required  centuries  before  they  reached  the 
Safnhita  form  which  also  took  place  about  1500 
to  1000  B.  C.  But  before  the  Samhita'  form  there 
must  have  been  some  interviedidte  form  as  disclosed 
by  the  Pada-tQxt  of  Sakalya  and  the  older  Brdh-  ^ 
manas. 


The 
Brdhmanas. 


The  Bra'hmanas 
The  performance  of  the  Vedic  rites  or  cere- 
monials and  the  proper  recitation  of  the  Vedic 
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text  were  the  all-important  duties  of  the  Vedic 
Ir  Aryan.  The  rituals  were  sometimes  complex  and 
intricate,  and  required  much  skill.  The  procedure 
was  to  be  discussed  and  settled.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  literature  called  the  Bra'hmanas  (  ).  Their 
chief  object  was  to  explain  the  Vedic  ritual-text 
with  reference  to  one  another,  the  ceremonials  and 
also  their  significance  or  bearing.  On  the  whole 
they  were  critical,  exegetical  and  explanatory. 
They  may  be  shortly  called  commentary  on  the 
procedure-law  of  the  Vedic  rituals.  Often  they 
comment  upon  verses,  write  philological,  exegetical 
^  and  etymological  notes  and  allude  to  legends. 
Mostly  they  determine  the  nature  of  the  text 
and  lay  down  the  order  of  the  ceremonials. 
Generally  pedantic  and  sometimes  conceitful,  they 
are  not  an  attractive  literature  but  they  represent 
the  oldest  style  of  Sanskrit  prose  literature.  They 
are  marked  with  accent  and  considered  sacred  as 

In  course  of  time  when  families  or  groups  of  s^khas  or 
families  migrated  to  different  parts  of  the  countries,  Charanas. 
they  began  to  recite  the  hymns  a  little  differently 
and  varied  the  ceremonials  to  some  extent.  This 
>  gave  rise  to  the  Sdkhds  (aci^i)  or  the  Charans  ('^Tw). 
If  the  ceremonials  differed  they  required  a  different 
Brdh^nana  to  explain  and  elucidate  them.  Thus 
arose  different  Brdhmanas  of  the  same  Veda. 

The  earliest  of  the  four  Vedas  was  the  Rigveda,  Rigveda, 
The  other  Vedas  are  substantially  collections  or 
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selections  from  the  Rigveda  with  a  few  additions. 
The  Atharvaveda  was  not  at  first  admitted  into  ~^ 
the  place  of  Vedic  literature,  as  it  did  not  contain 
the  ceremonials  of  absolute  necessity  for  Vedic  life. 
The  three  other  Vedas  generally  go  by  the  name  of 
Trayii-^  )  or  the  triple.  The  rituals  or  ceremonials 
had  three  distinct  parts.  The  riks  were  cited  by 
the  Hotri  (  ft^  )  priest,  the  manual  work  at  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  done  by  the  Adhwaryyii  priest 
(  )  with  certain  formulae  as  to  the  directions 
of  the  performance,  and  the  Udga!tri  priest  (  ) 
was  to  chant  the  hymns  in  particular  modes  of  sing- 
ing. Without  these,  the  ceremonial  could  not  be  ^ 
completed.  This,  it  appears,  gave  rise  to  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Yajiirveda  and  the  Samaveda 
Samhita*. 

Yajurveda  The  text  of  the  Yajiirveda  Samhita!  is  substan- 
S^maveda  ^    selection  of  riks    appropriate   to  the 

Adhwaryyii  priest  for  the  part  he  had  to  take  in  the 
ceremonial.  Similarly  the  Sa'maveda  Samhita'  is  a 
selection  of  certain  hymns  from  the  Rigveda  which 
should  be  sung  by  the  Udga'tri  priest  at  particular 
times  during  the  ceremonial.  As,  in  course  of  time, 
the  ceremonials  became  complex  and  intricate,  par^ 
ticular  families  became  expert  in  these  matters,  and  ^ 
they  handed  down  these  Samhita' s  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  at  last  they  took  up  the  form  in 
which  we  have  received  them. 
A'ranyakas  g^t  mere  performance  of  the  ceremonials 
UpaSads.  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  contemplative 
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section  of  the  Aryan  people.  There  are  very  deep 
^  and  striking  philosophical  and  theosophical 
thoiiglits  in  the  Rigveda  Samhita\  specially  towards 
the  end.  The  former  portion  of  the  Brdhmana 
deals  with  the  rituals  (  ^t^tw  )  and  the  latter 
portion  deals  with  the  jndnakanda  (  ^t^^t^  ),  the 
speculative  side  as  opposed  to  the  karynakdnda 
(  cn^tcni^  )  or  the  ritual  side.  The  A' r  any  alias 
( '^riw^  )  constitute  the  jndnakanda  (  ttr^t^  )  and 
they  include  the  UpanisJiads  which  form  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  AWanyakas, 

The  Upanishads  did  not  aim  at  earthly 
happiness  or  the  bliss  in  the  life  to  come  but  tried 
^  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  human  existence 
by  being  absorbed  into  the  eternal  existence — by 
absorption  of  individual  soul  into  the  eternal 
world-soul  through  correct  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Brahman  ( ww^f ).  They  attempt  to 
fathom  the  nature  of  all-pervading,  all-absorbing 
and  all-knowing  world-soul,  and  are  the  corner- 
stones of  the  Veda'nta  Philosophy.  From  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  the  Upanishads  form  a  link 
between  the  Vedic  and  the  classical  Sanskrit. 

The  Brdhmanas  and  the  Upanishads  all 
^  gradually  acquired  the  sacredness  of  Sruti  (  ^f?r ) 
in  course  of  time.  But  when  the  Brdhynana 
literature  grew  up  to  unweildy  mass,  it  became  a 
necessity  to  prepare  compendia  of  the  same.  These 
compendia  form  the  Sutra  literature.  The  sutras 
are  strings  of  mnemonics, '  complete  in  themselves. 
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The  chief  characteristics  of  the  sutras  are  their 
astonishing  brevity,  terseness  and  completeness.  ^. 

The  sutras  of  ceremonials  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  Srautasutras 
and  the  Grihyasiitras.  The  Srautasutras  are 
compendia  of  Vedic  rituals  and  the  Grihyasutras 
are  guide  to  those  domestic  ceremonials  which 
are  to  be  performed  by  the  grihi  (  ^ft ). 

Besides  these,  there  were  the  Dharmasutras,— 
compendia  for  moral,  legal  and  social  rules  which 
are  the  basis  of  modern  Smriti  literature. 

The  proper  recitation  of  the  Vedic  text,  the 
rigid  guarding  of  the  same  against  all  innovations 
and  proper  understanding  of  the  Vedas  were  as 
essential  to  the  Vedic  Hindu  as  the  performance  of 
the  ceremonials.  Their  anxiety  to  do  the  same  led 
to  the  formation  of  certain  subsidiary  branches  of 
knowledge  or  Veda'ngas  ( t^T^  ).  There  are  at 
least  six  generally  enumerated — Siksha\  Kalpa, 
Vya'kara7ia,  Nirukta,  Chhandas  ^xAJyotisha.  Of 
these,  Vydkarana{gvd.mm'^x)  reached  a  stage  of 
scientific  development  which  is  astonishing  to  the 
modern  philologist  and  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.* 

The  grammar  of  Panini  is  the  only  work  which  ^ 
has  come  down  to  us,  all  others  being  lost.    Even  t 
in  this  grammar  there  is  reference  to  as  many 
as  about  64  grammarians,  all  of  whom  must  have 
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preceded  him  and  who  held  different  opinions  as 
regards  certain  grammatical  forms  and  rules. 

The  Pra'tisa'  khyasutras  ( i?Tf?r«[T^  )  deal  with 
plionetic  rules  and  rules  of  pronunciation,  accentua- 
tion and  metre.  The  Anukramanis  (^^^'ft )  are 
indexes  which  recite  the  names  of  each  author, 
god,  number  of  syllables  and  the  metre  of  each 
hymn. 

To  maintain  the  order  in  the  text  of  the 
Samhita'Sf  the  Kramapa'tha  ( ),  Jata!pa!tha 
(  WCTTO  )  and  Ghanapa'tha  (^^h  )  were  prepared, 
so  that  not  a  syllable  of  the  Vedic  text 
might  be  lost,  nor  the  text  might  suffer  from 
innovation. 

Resume' 

Historically,  we  find  three  different  strata  in  Three 

the  Vedic  literature.    The  Vedic  Samhita's  are  the  P^'j?^^ 

Vedic 

original  poetical  works  of  the  Aryan  bards  and  literature, 
seers  which  must  have  been  formed  in  couise 
of  many  centuries  and  which  took  the  Samhito!  ^ 
forms  between  1500  and  1000  B.  C.     The  next  V* 
stage  is  the  Bra'hniaiia  literature  which  explains 
the  pracedure  of  the  Vedic  ceremonials,  and  forms 
the  exegetical  commentary  upon  the  same.  The 
A'ranyakas  and  the  Upanishads  form  the  jna'na" 
ka^nda  of  the  Vedic  literature  and  they  contain  y 
the  essence  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy.  Lastly, 
the  Sutra  literature  is  the  compendium  of  the  vast 
literature  that  preceded  it  and  required  abridge- 
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ment.  So  that  Vedic  literature  may  be  analysed 
into  the  following  three  strata  : — 

®  The  %^iMft'  Period  :  Poetry —original, 
creative,  imaginative  and  poetic  in  character. 

(ii)  The  Bra'hmana  Period  :  Prose— explana- 
tory, critical;  exegeticai;  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical in  spirit  and  form. 

(iii)  The  Period  :  Prosaic  compendia- 
terse  prosaic  compendia  of  the  preceding  literature. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RIGVEDA  SAMHITA'. 

The  text  of  the  Rigveda  Samhita'  is  a  very  rare  ^"^^-^^^^^ 
instance  of  literary  production  which  has  remained 
unchanged  for  about  3000  to  3500  years.  Although 
we  had  not  the  advantage  of  written  or  printed 
books,  yet  the  text  has  come  down  to  us  with  mar- 
vellous precision  and  correctness  through  memory. 
From  a  very  remote  age,  all  the  sacred  Aryan 
lore  was  committed  to  memory  and  was  thus 

I  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  This 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Aryan.  * 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole  of  the  Rigveda 
had  to  be  recited  with  proper  accents  by  all 
properly  trained  Hindus  in  early  times.  Even  in 
our  time  there  live  pandits  ( xrf^  )  who  can  do  it. 
Professor  Max  Muller  bears  testimony  to  it,  t 
and  the  present  writer  has  met  with  a  similar 
instance.  Besides,  the  Samhita  texts  of  the 
Sa!maveda  and  the  Yajurveda  may  be  regarded 
as  subsequent  editions  of  the  Rigvedic  text,  as  all 

.    the  Samhita  texts  have  b^en  rigorously  maintained 

*  throughout. 

Mahdbh^shya — pp.  7-8. 
t  Max  Muller,  Last  Essays,  p.  129. 
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Older  text  '^he  Samhita'  text  of  the  Rig^-eda  must  have 
and  Sam-  formed  after  the  composition  of  the  older  parts  of 
the  Aitareya  Bra!hmana,  The  number  of  vowels 
and  the  syllables  referred  to  in  the  Bra'hmanas 
indicate  that  the  older  text  did  not  allow  sandhi 
but  retained  each  word  or  syllable  in  its  normal 
condition,  e.  g.,  the  Samhita  text  has  ^  but  the 
previous  text  had  g-'W^-^.  The  word  Samhita! 
is  explained  by  Panini  as  ^tt:^^^:  %f%<n  *.  The 
Samhita'  form  is  the  result  of  sandhi  or  such  phone- 
tic change  as  words  or  syllables  undergo  when 
combined  together.  This  is  borne  out  also  by 
certain  break  of  metre  and  shortness  of  syllables 
in  certain  lines  owing  to  phonetic  combinations 
introduced.  So  we  rnay  divide  the  V edic  text  into 
two  periods  :  (i)  the  period  before  the  formation 
of  the  Yajurveda  and  Sa'maveda  Samhita' Sy  and  (2) 
the  Rigveda  Sa7nhita\  The  Pada  text  of 
S'akalya  is  believed  to  have  restored  the  original 
form  before  the  Samhita  text.  The  Satapatha 
Bra'hmana  ( )  tells  us  that  it  is  possible 
to  change  the  formulae  of  the  Yajurveda  but  it  is 
impossible  to  change  a  syllable  of  the  Rigs^edic 
text.  The  A'ranyakas  and  the  Upanishads  speak 
of  the  grammatical  rules  and  phonetic  treatment  of 
the  Samhita  form.  This  would  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Rigvedic  Samhitd  took  the 
rigid    form    before  the    Satapatha  Bra'h77iana, 
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the  A'ranyakas  and  the  Upanishads  but  after 
the  older  portions  of  the  Aitareya  Bra'hmana. 

To  guard  the  Samhita-form  of  the  Rigveda 
against  all  change  certain  other  texts  were  pre- 
pared. The  KrarnapaUha  (  ^iTTO )  repeats  each 
word  twice.  This  Kramapa!tha  is  of  a  very  old  date 
as  it  was  known  to  the  Aitareya  A'ranyaka  (  ^?ft^ 
%{Kiiii<»  ).  The  following  auxiliary  texts  may  be 
regarded  as  attempts  to  guard  against  the  changes. 
Padapa!tha  would  read  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  each 
figure  representing  each  word, 

(  I  )  Kramapa'tha  would  read  i,  2  ;  2,  3  ;  3, 
4  ;  4,  5  ;  etc. 

(  2  )  Jata'pdtha  would  read  the  Kramapatha 
as  well  as  its  reverse  r,  2  ;  2,  i  ;  3,  2  ;  2,  3  ;  3,  4  ; 
4,  3  ;  so  on. 

(  3  )  Ohaiiapa'tha  would  give  the  reading  of 
the  Jatapatha  and  also  read  three  w^ords  together 
iand  its  reverse  i,  2,  2,  i  ;  i,  2,  3,  3,  2,  i,  i,  2,  3  ; 
2,  3i  3.  2  ;  2,  3,  4,  4,  3,  2,  so  on. 

(4)'  Anukramani  recites  the  God  to  whom 
the  rik  is  addressed,  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  metre. 

(  5  )  Pro! tisa! khya  treats  about  the  rules  of 
phonetic  changes,  the  grammatical  rules  and  the 
Vedic  metre. 

The  Rigveda  Santhita!  is  divided  into  ten  man- 
dalas  (  iT^^  ),  each  of  which  contains  a  number  of 
Suktas.  Of  the  mandalas,  the  tenth  one  is  appa- 
rently a  subsequent  addition. 
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Tenth 
tnandala,  a 
later  addi- 
tion. 


Sakbds  of 
Rigveda. 


The  following  reasons  are  advanced  to  show 
that  the  tenth  mandala  was  composed  and  added 
later  on  : — 

(  a  )    Old  mythology  makes  room  for  new  in  it. 

(  b  )    Abstract  gods  such  as  Faith  (  w  )>  Wrath 
( ),  begin  to  appear. 

(  c  )    Gods  of  more  comprehensive  character 
begin  to  appear,  such  as  Viswedeva!  ( IrCt^ ). 

(  d  )  The  cosmogonical  hymns  and  philoso- 
phical ideas  find  place. 

(  e  )  The  older  forms  of  words  drop  off  and 
later  forms  find  general  use. 

(/)  The  language  and  metre  are  akin  to 
classical  Sanskrit. 

In  ancient  India,  the  Rigveda  Samhita  was 
committed  to  memory  and  was  transmitted  from 
teacher  to  student  orally,  as  stated  before.  As 
these  people  migrated  from  their  old  abode  to 
different  parts  of  the  countries  and  as  teachers 
and  students  had  entirely  to  rely  on  memor>% 
some  minor  difference  arose  as  regards  pronuncia- 
tion and  reading.  But  the  text  remained  almost 
the  same.  This,  as  already  stated,  gave  rise  to 
different  Sdkhds,  The  Mahdbhdshya  {w^v^) 
of  Patanjali  speaks  of  twenty  one  sa'kha's  of 
the  Rig\'eda.  *  The  Vislmn  pnra'na  enumerates 
more  than  nine  sakhas.  The  Charanavyuha 
refers  to  five  sakhas,  viz.,    (i)  S'a'kala  {%J^  ), 


•    ^^irf^T  Mahabbdshya,  p.  28  (  Benares 

Edition). 
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(2)  Va'skala  ( ),  (3)  A'swalavana  (  ^i^t^^pt  ), 
"  (4)  Sankha'yana  ^\^■^),  (5)  Ma'ndukeya  (  iTT^t^r ). 
The  A' Sim' lay  ana  and  the  Sa'nkha'yana  admit  the 
1 1  Va'lakhilyas.  The  other  Piira'nas  speak  of 
three  sdklias  only,  so  the  other  two  must  have 
been  lost  long  ago.  There  is  little  difference 
•  between  the  S'akala  Savihita'  and  the  Va'skala 
Samhita\  The  S'akala  Samhita  possessed  the  best 
tradtion  and  gave  the  best  reading,  and  this  is  the 
only  recension  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  this  text  that  has  been  commented  upon  by 
Sayanacharyya. 

\  The  two  characteristics  of  the  Rigveda  Samhita  ^^^^^^^ 
are  its  (i)  rythmical  verses,  and  (2)  accentuated  lythm. 
words. 

The  Vedic  text  is  to  be  pronounced  with  proper 
pitch-accents.  To  the  Vedic  Hindu,  if  not  pronounc- 
ed  properly,  it  was  useless  or  even  prejudicial.* 
There  were  three  kinds  of  vowel  pronunciation 
according  to  pitch.  These  accents  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  elongation  of  the  vowel  or  the 
loudness  of  voice.  A  vowel  of  lower  pitch  is  called 
anuda'tta  (^f^i^)  i.e.,  not-raised,  a  vowel  of  higher 
^  pitch  is  called  uda'tta  (  )  or  raised,  and  the 
third  is  called  scvarita  ( ^^ftcr )  or  circumflex.  After 

^  ^fTJjwr        f%irf%  w?«r^:  ^pc^sw^rr^  u  | 

Mah^bhdshya,  p.  9.  [ 
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the  anuddtta  the  pitch  begins  to  rise,  and  it 
reaches  the  culminating  point  on  the  uddtta  -< 
and  then  begins  to  pass  into  the  swarita.  Thus 
in  the  word  yajnasya  (  )  the  vowel  in  "ya"  is 
anuddtta,  the  vowel  in  "jna"  is  «rfa//aandthe 
vowel  in  "sya"  is  swaritaA  In  a  word,  if  the  vowel 
in  the  middle  is  uddtta,  we  may  expect  the  first 
to  be  anuddtta  and  last  to  be  swarita.  The  pitch 
depends  iipon  the  number  of  vibrations.  It  may 
be  useful  here  to  note  the  rule  given  by  the 
Paniniyan  Siksha'.  The  third  and  the  seventh  of 
an  octave  are  uddtta,  the  second  and  the  sixth 
are  amiddtta  *and  the  first,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth 

are  swarita.  % 

In  the  Rig%'eda  the  uddtta  vowel  is  not  marked 
at  all,  the  a^mrfato  is  marked  with  a  horizontal 
line  below  the  vowel  ;  and  the  swarita  is  marked 
with  a  perpendicular  line  above  the  vowel  as  in 


Rythm. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Indo-Aryan 
literature  the  rjdhm  was  an  invariable  element. 

1.  I.  31 — Panini. 

^fcl        fit  isTT^         'T^: "  S'lkshd. 
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The  whole  of  the  Rig\'eda  Samhiti  was  composed 
in  verse.  Each  hymn  or  sukta  w^as  composed  of 
many  riks  or  stanzas,  and  each  rik  was  composed 
of  certain  feet  or  charanas.  The  foot  varied  in 
length  and  number.  Generally  a  foot  consisted 
of  8  to  12  syllables.  There  are  altogether  fifteen 
.metres.  Of  these  three  are  predominant  and  four 
commonly  used,  while  the  others  are  rare.  The 
metre  ga'yatri  predominated  the  amistubh  in  the 
Vedic  literature,  but  in  classical  literature  the 
ga'yatri  almost  died  out  and  the  amistubh  became 
the  predominant  metre.  In  a  line  the  first  few 
syllables  did  not  obey  any  hard  and  fast  rules,  but 
the  last  syllables  were  subject  to  regular  rythm. 

The  ga'yatri  /—Four  of  eight-syllable  feet 
would  make  gaj^atri. 

The  amistubh  /—Four  of  eight-syllable  feet 
would  make  an  anustubh. 

The  jagati  :— Four  of  twelve-syllable  feet 
would  make  a  jagati. 

The  tristubh  /—Four  of  eleven-syllable  feet 
would  make  a  tristubh. 

The  predominance  of  rythm  has  been  kept  up 
throughout  the  subsequent  literature.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  however,  the  whole  of  classical  litera- 
ture is  mostly  composed  in  verse. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Samaveda. 


Difference 
between 
Sdman  and 
Yajus. 


THE  SA'MAVEDA,  YAJURVEDA  AND 
ATHARVAVEDA. 

During  the  Vedic  ceremony,  not   only  were 
certain  riks  cited  but  also  certain  passages  were 
chanted  in  particular   tunes.    The  Sa'maveda 
Satnhita'  is  the  collection  of  those  hymns  from  the 
Rig\^eda  which  were  sung  at  the  cerenlonials  ;  so 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  Rigveda.  Except 
75  stanzas,  all  others  are  culled  from  the  eighth 
and  the  ninth  mandalas  of  the  Rigveda  and  all  the 
sa'mans  are  to  be  chanted  at  the  Sottia  sacrifice. 
The  Sa'maveda  resembles  the  Yajurveda  in  being 
a  collection  from  the  Rigveda.    But  there  is  this 
difference  that  almost  all  the    stanzas    of  the 
Samaveda  are  taken  from  the  Rigveda,  and  it 
possesses  no  originality  of  its  own  except  that 
certain    words    and  syllables    are  elongated, 
transposed  and  interpolated  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  them  to  a  particular  melody  5  while  the 
Yajurveda  selects  certain  riks  from  the  Rigveda 
and  builds  up  a  ritual  system  and  thus  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  originality.    When  the  ceremonial 
system  will  be  explained,  it  will  be  made  clear. 
The  Sa'maveda  is  the  Veda  of  the  hymns  or 
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the  book  of  psalms,  to  be  chanted  by  the  Udga'tri 
^  priest  at  the  Soma  sacrifice,  a  very  important 
ceremony  of  the  Vedic  h'fe.  The  juice  of  the  Soma 
plant  was  regarded  as  the  elixir  of  life  which  gods 
and  men  delighted  in  drinking.    The  whole  of  the 
ninth  viandala  is  devoted  to  Soma  god  and  this 
would  indicate  the  importance  of  the  same.  The 
sojyia  was  a  plant  growing  in  the  region  where  the 
Vedic  Hindus  lived.    Its  juice  possessed  an  exhi- 
larating effect.    It  was  personified   and  deified. 
The  So7na  sacrifice  was  a  long  and  elaborate 
ceremonial  from  pounding  the  plants,  pressing 
^  the   pounded  plants,  and  straining   it  with  a 
^Nvoolen  seive,  to  the  flowing  of  the  same  into 
the  wooden  vat,  the  offering  to  gods  and  drinking 
of  the  same— all  form  a  long  systematic  cere- 
monial. 

The  Sd7naveda  is  mainly  divided   into  two    Two  parts 
parts,    viz.,    archikas   and  ganas.    The   word  veda^""^" 
archikas    is    derived  from    rik    and    means  a 
collection  oirikas.    The  ar^A/z^a  portion  is  again 
subdivided  into  three  parts  viz.  (i)  chhandas  (  ), 
(2)  dranyakas  (  ^vm^ )  and  (3)  uttara'  i^w).  The 
second    book    is    also    subdivided    into  the 
^corresponding  portions,  (i)  geya  (  m  ),  (2)  aranya 
(        ),  (3)  r^ha  or  uhya  ( ^w,  ^  ).    The  ganas 
of   the   geya    follow  regularly    the  chhandas- 
^jchika,  but  the  ganas  of  the  others  do  not  follow 
the    ara7iya    and  uttara' -archika  in    order  but  How 
there  are  ganas  corresponding  to  the  archikas. 
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It  would  be  better  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
several  heads  of  division  :  — 

(I)  Archika  : 

(i)  chhandas  (  W^: ), 

(ii)  drmtyaka  ( '*nW^  ), 
and  (iii)   uttara'  ( )• 

(II)  Ganas  : 

(i)  ^O'^  ( ^  )' 

(ii)  armiya  ( ), 

and  (iii)  uha  or  uliya,  ( ^  )• 
The  first  archikas  are  devoted  to  god  ^^/u  ; 
intermediate  archikas  are  devoted  to  Indra  and  the 
last  are  addressed  to  From  the  5«to/a /m 

Bra'hmana  of  the  SuMa  Yajurveda  we  find  that 
the  first  book  of  the  Sdmavedavc^s  in  existence 
when  the  second  book  was  composed  or  compiled. 
It  is  also  quite  evident  that  the  Samaveda  is  o  der 
than  the  Tc^ittiriya  and  the  Va'jasaneya  Sanihita  s. 
The   difference  that  exists  between  the  Sama- 
veda text  and  the  Rig^^eda  text  was  due  to  verbal 
alterations,   interpolation   and    interposition  of 
svllables  which  were  necessary  for  adapting  the 
Rigvedic  stanzas  to  the  melodious  tunes  of  the 
Udm'tri  vriest. 

Pataniah   in  his  Mahdbhdshya   states  that 
Sdkhdsof  J    1       ,nnn  sakhas    The  Vishnupurana 

Sdmaveda.  Samaveda  had  looo  saKtias.  Th^rehv 
also  speaks  of  the  same  number.  Thereby 
they  did  not  mean  that  there  were  so  many 
different  recensions,  but  they  seem  to  mean  the 
Tfinite  number  of  ways  in  which  different  people 
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used  to  chant  the  sdma?is.  The  VisJmupiirana 
classifies  the  sakhas  of  the  Samaveda  into  the 
following  four  groups  :— 

{a)  Udichya  samaga  sakhas, 
{b)    Prachya  samaga  sakhas, 

both  being  derived  from  Hiranyabha, 
{c)  Sakha  of  Kuthumi  and  his  fellow  students, 
{(i)  The  sa'kha'  introduced  by  Kriti  and  his 
disciples.  Pandit  Satyabarata  Samasrami,  the 
celebrated  editor  of  the  Sa'maveda,  states  that 
names  of  13  skahas  of  the  SaWveda  are  known. 
But  of  these,  only  two  sakhas  are  extant. 

The  Kauthiani  sakha,  that  introduced  by 
Kuthumi,  is  known  in  Bengal,  Benares,  Kanya- 
kubja  and  Gujrat. 

The  Ranayani  sakha  is  current  in  Dravida, 
Maharastra  and  Eastern  Hyderabad. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  current  sakhas 
indicate  that  the  Kauthumi  sakha  flourished  in  the 
Aryavarta  and  the  Ranayani  sakha  spread  over  the 
Deccan,  while  the  others  have  been  lost.  Of  the 
Kauthumi  sakha,  there  w^as  a  subdivision  called  the 
Naigeya  sakha.  The  additional  seventh prapdthakal 
IS  the  new  matter  which  has  been  preserved.  The 
two  indexes  that  we  possess,  give  us  the  contents 
of  the  Kauthumi  sakha. 

The  Yajurveda 

The  Yajurveda  resembles  the  Sa'maveda  in 
being  a  selection  from  the  Rigveda,  but  differs  from 
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Collections  the  Sa'maveda  materially  in  another  respect  that 
leX  it  has  much  original  creation.    In  the  performance 

of  a  Vedic  ceremonial,  certain  mantras  were  to  be 
cited  and  the  different  parts  of  the  ceremonial 
were  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  order  for  which 
some  formute  were  necessary.    The    riks  that 
were  taken  from  the  Rig\^eda  had  bearing  on 
the  performance  of  the  ceremonial.   But  they 
were  required  at  particular  stages  of  the  cere- 
mony.  The    formulas   gave   direction   to  the 
Adhwaryyu  priest  and  dictated  the  order  of  the 
performance.    To   quote    a    stage  phraseology, 
those  were  the  stage  directions  and  cues  to  the 
officiating  priest. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Yajurveda,  as  we  may 
expect,  is  according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
sacrifice  is  to  be  performed.    The  riks  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the    order    in   which   they  are 
found  in  the  Rig^-eda  but  they  have  been  culled 
and  put  according  to  necessity. 
Yajurveda  :        The  Yajurveda  Samhitd  is  very  important  from 
P>?^?  °f       a  historical  point  of  view.    It  appears  to  have  been 
formed  when  the  Aryan  race  had  left  their  Punjab 
home  and  settled  in  the  Brahmavarta,— the  sacred 
region  between  the  rivers,  the  Saraswati  and  the 
Drishadvati.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Yajurveda 
was  collected  after  the  Samaveda.   The  Rigveda 
gives  the  text  for  the  essential  or  primary  yajnas. 
The  Soma  sacrifice  was  an  important  one,  and  the 
Samaveda  was  meant  for  the  same.   The  Samaveda 
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does  not  disclose  the  huge  sacredotal  priesthood 
*    that  is  evinced  by  the  Yajurveda. 

The  region,  the  tribes  and  the  kings  of 
which  it  speaks  also  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
The  Kurukshetra  is  the  scene  of  important 
Yajurvedic  sacrifices.  The  Kurus  and  the  Pancha- 
•las  are  spoken  of  therein,  and  it  is  believed  that  ^ 
the)^  followed  the  Yajurveda. 

The  steady  progress  of  the  Yajurveda  and  its 
branches  into  different  parts  of  India  is  an  in- 
structive study  as  to  the  how  Aryan  civilisation 
spread  over  to  the  whole  of  India  step  by  step. 
^  The  earhest  sakhas  of  the  Yajurveda  cling  close  to 
the  original  abode,  the  Brahmavarta,  while  the 
later  sakhas  gradually  spread  over  the  Deccan  and 
the  other  parts  of  India. 

We  shall  try  to  place  the  sakhas  in  order  of  time.  Sdkhds  of 
Patanjali  speaks  of  one  hundred  sakhas  of  the  ^^J^^'^^^^- 
Yajurveda.  But  at  the  same  time  he  says  that  the 
Kathas  (  )  and  Kdldpas  (  ^i^r  )  had  proclaimed 
their  doctrines  in  every  village,  meaning  thereby 
the  influence  they  had  throughout  the  country. 
The  Vishniipitrdna  speaks  of  27  sakhas  into  which 
Vaisampayana  divided  the  Yajurveda.  It  also 
recites  the  story  how  there  was  a  schism  between 
Vaisampayana  and  his  disciple  Yajnavalkya,  son 
of  Brahmarat.  The  latter  severed  himself  from  his 
teacher  and  set  up  a  new  branch,  called  the 
Vajasaneya  Samhitd.  It  is  corroborated  by  modern 
researches  that  the  Vajasaneya  Samhita  w^as  later  "  ' 
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than  the  Taittiriya  Samhita'.   The  Piird^ia  tells  us 
that  the  disciples  of  Vaisampayana,  who  performed 
austerities  for  their  teacher,  followed  the  Charaka 
sakha  and  were  called  CharakadJnmryyus.  The 
one  taught  by  Vaisampayana,  but  not  followed  by 
Yajnavalkya,  was  called  the  Taittiriya  sakha  ;  and 
the  Samhita  introduced  by  Yajnavalkya  was  called  ' 
the  Va'jasaneya  samhita.  The  Charaka  school  had 
three  branches,  viz.    (i)  the  Katha  (^),  (2)  Kapis- 
thala  (^^)  and  (3)  the  Kdldpa  (^raiT)  or  the 
Maitra'yani  (^wft).  They  were  generally  known  by 
the  name  Charaka.  The  new  school  of  Yajnavalkya 
always  detracted  from  the  old  school  of  Charakas, 
and  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  never  spares  them. 

(I)  The  Katha  sakha  (^3).  The  Katha  sakha 
and  its  subdivision,  the  Kapisthala  sakha,  were  at 
one  time  current  in  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir.  The 
Kapisthala  has  disappeared  altogether,  but  the 
Katha  is  still  known  in  Kashmir.  This  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  sakha  of  the  Yajtirveda  and  clung 
round  the  original  abode  of  the  Aryans  in  India. 

(II)  The  Kdldpa  sakha  (^^^)  or  Maitrdyani 
sakhd  This  sdkha  spread  over  the  Nar- 
mada  region  on  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  range, 
especially  in  the  area  covered  by  Nasik,  Barada 
and  Gujrat.  It  was  the  sakhd  current  in  the 
Maharastra  dominion.  A  few  adherents  of  this 
branch  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Brahmanas 
of  Gujrat  and  Ahmedabad.  Both  these  schools 
had,  at  one  time,  wide  circulation  in  the  Aryavarta 
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and  in  the  Deccan,  as  evidenced  by  the  MahA- 
bhashya  of  Patanjah*  and  the  Ramayana.  But  both 
of  them  must  have  made  room  for  the  younger 
sakhas  after  the  Christian  era.  The  adherents  of 
these  two  schools  and  their  subdivisions,  as  stated 
before,  went  by  the  name  of  CharakadhwiiryyiLS. 

(III)  The  Taittiriya  ( ^f^ft?T ),  or  Krishna 
Yapirveda  (ff^w^^'^).  This  branch  must  have  been 
the  predominant  school  in  southern  India  up  to  the 
fourth  century  A.  D.,  and  was  the  sakha  current  in 
the  region  south  of  the  river  Narmada.  Its  sub- 
divisions, the  Apastamba  and  the  Hiranyakeshiii, 
are  still  current  in  the  Godavari  districts.  The 
Taittiriya  sakhas  gradually  spread  to  the  south  of 
India,  as  the  rival  branch,  the  Vajasaneya  sakha, 
did  not  allow  it  to  occupy  the  north  of  the 
Vindhya  range. 

(IV)  The  Vajasaneya  sakha  ( ^^1%^  )  or  Sukla 
Yajitrveda'Samhita',  This  was  first  introduced 
by  Yajnavalkya  probably  at  first  in  Videha,  where 
he  was  the  priest  of  king  Janaka.  This  at  first 
spread  towards  the  east  and  the  south,  but  at 
present  it  occupies  the  north,  the  west  and  east  of 
India  and  has  spread  to  central  India. 

The  Va'jasaneya  Sajuhita'  has  two  schools,  viz. 
(i)  the  Mddhyandini  sakha  and  (2)  the  Kanwa 
sakha.  Mahidhara  has  commented  upon  the 
Ma'dhyandini-sakha  after  the  style  of  Sayana. 

All  these  four  schools  have  left  one  or  two 
recensions.    The  Katha  and  the  Maitra'yani 
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Arrange-  not  differ  materially.  Essentially  their  texts  are 
matter.^  the  same.  The  Maitra'yani  samhita'  is  divided  into 
four  kdndas  (^w)  and  the  kdiidas  are  again  sub- 
divided into  54 prapdthakas  (^^^z■^).  The  Taittiriya 
Samhita\  which  appears  to  be  later  than  the  pre- 
vious two,  is  divided  into  seven  chapters  and 
subdivided  into  44  prapdthakas.  All  these  sakhas- 
arrange  their  matter  in  the  same  method,  and  they 
all  agree  substantially.  But  the  Va'jasaneya  or  the 
Sukla  Yajurveda  samhita'  introduces  a  material- 
ly different  arrangement  in  the  text.  Here  Yajna- 
valkya  separates  the  Vedic  text  trom  the  Brah- 
mana  portion.  But  in  the  Taittiriya  and  earlier 
samhita's,  the  samhita'  portion  and  the  Bra'hmana 
are  mixed  up.  Yajnavalkya  sifted  them  and  placed 
them  separately. 

The  Sukla  Yajurveda  is  divided  into  40  chapters. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  18  chapters 
were  the  original  portion  and  the  subsequent 
chapters  were  added  afterwards.  The  chapters 
may  conveniently  be  analysed,  as  Prof.  Macdonell 
has  done,  into  four  distinct  strata  : 

(I)  Chapters  I  to  XVIII.  This  is  the  original 
portion  ;  it  agrees  with  the  Krishna  Yajurveda  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  The  Brahmana  also  explains  ^ 
every  word  of  the  first  18  chapters  but  comment 
upon  a  few  mantras  of  the  next  17  chapters. 
Katy  ay  ana's  indexes  also  show  that  chapters  25  to  ^ 
35  were  called  khilas.  Chapters  I  to  X  contain 
mantras  for  the  full  moon,  the  new  moon  and 
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the  Soma  sacrifices.  Chapters  XI  to  XVIII  give 
the  mantras  for  the  construction  of  altars  etc. 

(II)  Chapters  XIX  to  XXV.  They  also  deal 
with  the  ceremonials  ;  they  are  not  common  to 
the  Taittiriya  Samhita'.  Chapters  XXVI  to  XXIX 
contain  supplementary  mantras  of  ceremonies  des- 
.cribed  in  the  earlier  chapters  and  hence  they  must 
have  been  a  subsequent  addition. 

(III)  Chapters  XXX  to  XXXIX  are  concerned 
with  ceremonials  already  treated  in  the  earlier 
chapters  and  they  appear  to  be  new. 

(IV)  Chapter  XL  deals  with  the  necessity  of 
sacrifices.  It  does  not  give  any  new  mantras  for 
any  new  rites  but  discusses  the  principles  of  the 
duty  of  offering  sacrifices.  The  portion  must  have 
been  added  afterwards.  It  bears  more  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  an  Upanishad  than  that  of  a  ritual 
text. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  region  of  the 
Yajurveda,  the  kings  and  the  tribes  spoken  of  in  the 
same  indicate  that  the  Aryans  had  already  shifted 
from  the  Punjab  eastward  to  the  doab  betw^een 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Some  changes  were 
gradually  introduced  in  the  form  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Vedic  religion. 

The  mythology  remained  almost  the  same 
with  a  fevv  modifications.  S'iva  and  Vishnu  have 
appeared  more  prominently,  and  this  is  the  basis  of 
S^aivism  and  Vishnuism  of  the  later  period.  The 
Asuras  were  regarded  as  groups  of  evil-doers,  who 
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were  opposed  to  the  gods  and  the  sacrifices  offered 
to  them.  In  all  yajnas  they  tried  to  spoil  their 
performance  or  carried  away  their  offerings.  The 
Ramayana  probably  speaks  of  such  an  age. 
Apsarasas  or  celestial  nymphs  have  an  important 
place  in  the  mythology.  New  gods  and  new 
sacrifices,  such  as  snake-worship,  human  sacrifice  ■ 
etc.  were  introduced. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  real  change  took 
place  in  the  spirit  of  the  rehgion.  At  the  time  of 
the  Rigveday  the  prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods 
to  please  them,  so  as  to  obtain  wealth  and  happi- 
ness from  them.  The  offerings  were  bestowed  on 
them  to  get  an  exchange  from  the  gods,  who  were 
respositories  of  wealth  and  earthly  blessings.  But 
in  the  Yajurvedic  period  the  spirit  of  compelling 
the  gods  to  give  the  desired  objects  became  the 
guiding  principle.  The  ceremonials  were  no  longer 
offerings  to  the  gods  but  the  means  of  compelling 
them.  The  spirit  is  not  one  of  subordination  and 
submission  but  one  of  compulsion, — gods  must  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  officiating  priest. 
Religion  of  The  new  spirit  of  the  Yajurveda  marks  an  epoch 
Yajurveda.  Indian  religion.  The  old  simplicity  and  sincerity 
were  on  the  wane  and  a  mechanical  sacredotal 
system  was  occupying  its  place.  A  complex  and 
huge  blind  ceremonial  system  was  reared  up  in  the 
place  of  hearty  and  sincere  prayers  accompained 
by  oblations  or  sacrifices.  As  an  inevitable  result, 
a  belief  in  supernatural  powers,  magic,  mystery  and 
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occultism,  prevailed.  Accurate  performance  of  the 
^  Vedic  rites  was  the  chief  aim,  as  any  departure  from 
the  minutest  detail  would  defeat  the  purpose.  A 
large  number  of  priests  would  join  in  a  sacrifice, 
the  smallest  details  would  be  performed  accurately 
and  with  the  most  punctilious  zeal.  Formulas 
for  obtaining  victory,  for  bringing  down  rain, 
for  evading  pestilence,  etc.  were  prepared.  People 
believed  that  a  priest,  who  could  utter  the  Vedic 
formulas  or  mantras  and  spells  and  perform  the 
sacrifice  correctly,  would  be  able  to  perform 
all  miracles.  Special  sacredness  was  attached  to  Buddhism, 
asceticism,  and  this  was  adopted  by  the  Buddhists 
of  later  times.  This  unmeaning  mechanism  of  the 
sacredotal  class  would  continue  no  more,  and  the 
revolution  was  brought  about  by  Buddhism.  The  origin  of 
Tantras  which  originated  out  of  the  miracle-work-  Tantras. 
ing  and  desire-winning  Vedic  performances,  now 
moved  in  the  old  groove.  The  Tantras  of  later 
times  were  based  upon  these  supernatural  powers 
of  Vedic  ceremonies  and  austerities,  and  they 
introduced  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  Indian 
rehgion.  The  Tantric  literature  has  not  been 
explored  by  Sanskrit  scholars.  It  is  rightly  be- 
^  lieved  that  a  history  of  Tantric  literature  would  add 
another  link  in  the  continuous  chain  of  the 
literature  of  India. 

The  Atharvaveda 
It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Atharvaveda 
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veda.  '  ^^'^^  recognised  as  a  Veda  at  first.  The  fnantras 
of  the  Atharvaveda  had  no  place  in  the  Vedic 
ceremonies  to  be  done  as  unfaihng  duties  of  an 
Aryan  ;  neither  the  mantras  of  the  other  three 
Vedas  were  required  in  the  performances  of  the 
Atharvaveda,  The  Atharvaveda  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  Veda  in  the  Aitareya  Bra'hmana 
and  the  Satapatha  Bra'hmana,  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  Veda  in  Patanjah's  time.  The  Pura'nas 
alwaj^s  regard  it  as  the  fourth  Veda  and  some- 
times extol  it. 

Its  cult.  The  mantras  of  the  Atharvaveda  were  used  for 

the  purpose  of  attainment  of  earthly  bliss,  such  as 
destruction  of  enemies,  avoidance  of  deadly  animals 
and  diseases  ;  they  were  hot  required  in  the  yajnas 
essentially  prescribed  for  the  Vedic  life.  It  is  more 
a  collection  of  spells  and  charms,  and  is  the  Veda 
of  sorcery.  Although  we  do  not  find  the  name  of 
the  Atharvaveda  in  the  other  Brahmanas  and  the 
Upanishads,  still  it  is  mentioned  by  the  name 
Atharva  or  Atharva' ngirasa.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  collected  and  compiled  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  Atharvaveda,  From  gram- 
matical point  of  view,  it  is  later  than  the  tenth 
mandala  of  the  Rigveda  but  earlier  than  the  Brah- 
manas. The  Atharvaveda  is  more  akin  to  the 
last  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  in  language  and 
thought,  but  in  sacrificial  spirit,  it  resembles  the 
Yajnrveda. 
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There  are  two  sakhas  of  the  Atharvaveda 
now  extant  :  (i)  Pippalada  and  (ii)  Saitnaka. 
The  latter  was  commented  on  by  Sayana. 

There  are  twenty  chapters  in  the  Atharvaveda, 
containing  730  h5aTins  and  6000  verses.  Of  these, 
about  1200  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  tenth  man- 
dala  of  the  Rigveda.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
Atharvaveda  is  in  prose. 

Chapters  I  to  XIII  are  the  original  portion  ;  I 
to  VIII  are  collected  according  to  the  number 
of  stanzas  in  each  hymn,  and  VIII  to  XIII 
contain  long  hymn. 

Chapters  XIV  to  XIV  are  arranged  according 
to  subject-matter  as  in  the  ninth  mandala  of  the 
Rigveda,  and  XV  to  XVI  are  composed  in  prose 
after  the  style  of  the  Brahmanas. 

Chapter  XX  contains  hymns  to  Indra^  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Rigveda.  It  is  a  subsequent 
addition  with  a  view  to  connect  the  Atharvaveda 
with  the  other  Vedas.  The  following  reasons  are 
given  to  show  that  it  is  a  later  addition  : 

(i)  It  relates  to  the  Soma  sacrifice,  a  matter 
foreign  to  Atharva. 

(ii)  The  Atharva  PraHisa'khyas  do  not  notice 
this  chapter. 

The  nineteenth  chapter  contains  descriptions 
of  the  lunar  mansions.  Besides  the  spells  and 
charms  to  cure  certain  diseases,  the  Atharva- 
veda prescribes  medicinal  herbs  which  are  antidote 
to  diseases  and  have    healing  powers.    In  this 
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respect  the  Atharvaveda  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oldest  Indian  literature  on  medicine. 

We  cannot  leave  this  chapter  without  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  tradition  as  regards  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Vedas  and  the  division  of  the 
same  into  sakhas.  The  tradition  is  not  without 
historical  foundation ;  besides  there  are  other 
reasons  for  believing  the  same  : 

{a)  The  Puranas  tell  the  same  story.  It  was 
not  possible  to  create  false  stories  about  the  Vedas 
which  are  regarded  supremel)''  sacred  by  the 
Hindus. 

{b)  The  Puranas  were  current  among  the 
learned  Bra'hmanas,  who  knew  ever}^thing  about 
the  Vedas. 

(c)  The  Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali  corroborates 
the  number  of  sakhas. 

(d)  Modern  researches  show  that  the  stories 
are  consistent  with  the  result. 

Indian  There  is  indeed  mythological  element  in  the 

tradition  Pura'nas,  but  when  that  portion  is  sifted,  the  story 
Vedas.  is  natural  and  consistent.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Rigveda  points  to  the  same  direction.  The  tradi- 
tion has  been  uniformly  maintained  in  the  Pura'nas, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  false 
tradition  against  the  Vedas  which  were  regarded  as 
emanating  from  the  breath  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  Bra'hmanas  believe  that  the  Vedas  are  eternal. 
The  theory  of  compilation  is  the  fact,  probable 
and  consistent.    The  story  told  in  the  Vishnu- 
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pura'na  is  simple  and  natural.*    The  whole  mass 
of  vedic  literature,  ItihcYsa  and  Pura'nas,  was  in  a  Compilation 
chaotic  condition.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  Fy^^a  to  o^t^eVedas 
collect,  rectify  and  re-arrange  them.    This  was 
specially  necessary  when  the  whole  literature  was 
carried  and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  learned 
Bra'hmanas.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Krishna  Dwai- 
'  payana  Vyasa  to  compile,  re-cast  and  re-arrange 
them.    This  huge  task    could  not  be  done  by 
him  alone.    He  was  himself  engaged  in  the  task 
and  also  engaged  some  of  his  most  distinguished  ^ 
disciples  as  collaborators  with  him  ;  thus  Paila  was 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  Rigveda  Samhita  ; 
Jaimini    was    devoted    to    the   Sa'maveda  and 
Vaisampayana  to  the  Yajurveda  ;   Sumantu  was 
directed    to    collate    the    Atharvaveda.  They 
studied  and  collected  the  extant  texts  and  settled 
the  correct  reading.    Subsequently,  their  disciples 
or   followers   introduced    different    s^'kha's  or 
charanas.    The  Vishnupura'na  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  those  disciples  and  the  sa'kha's  of  each 
Veda   mtroduced  by    them.    It    also  describes 
the  story  how  Yajnavalkya  separated  himself  from 
his  teacher,  Vaisampayana,  and  set  up  a  separate 
school,  called  Suklayajurveda.    The  Agnipura'na 
informs  us  how  Pippalada,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Yajnavalkya,    introduced  a  new  sa'kha'  of  the 
Atharvaveda.  According  to  the  Agnipura'na,  there 


Vishnupurana,  Part  III,  Chapters  4-6. 
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are  two  recensions  of  the  Rigveda,  viz.  (i)  Sankha- 
Recensions  yana,  and  (ii)  Aswalayana.  The  Yajurveda  has 
o  theVedas*  ^j^^  following  seven  : — (i)  Kanwa,  (2)  Madhyan- 
dini,  (3)  Kathi,  (4)  Madhyakathi,  (5)  Maitrayani, 
(6)  Taittiriya  and  (7)  Vaisampayanika.  The 
Sa'maveda  had  two  recensions,  viz.  (i)  Kauthumi 
and  (2)  Ray  a  Ranaj^ani.  The  Atharvaveda 
had  six  that  of  (i)  Sumantu  (2)  Jajali  (3) 
Slokayani  (4)  Saiinaka  (5)  Pippalada  (6)  Mun- 
jakesha.  * 

The  number  of  sa'kha's  spoken  of  by  the 
Mah£-  Maha'bha'shya  differ  from  those  given   in  the 

bh^shya  j)^j.^/j^^g^    That  ma}^  be  due  to  the  lapse  of  time 
when  certain  sa'kha's' might  have  been  lost  or  even 
totally  forgotten.    The  authority  of  the  Maha'bha'- 
shya cannot  be  questioned.  The  author's  date  is  al- 
,  most  settled  without  any  serious  dispute.  He  lived 

I  I  between  200  B.  C.  and  140  B.  C.    His  knowledge 

in  the  matter  is  unquestionable  ;  and  the  text  of 
the  Maha'bha'shya  has  remained  unaltered.  The 
whole  grammatical  literature  from  the  sixth  century 
to  the  seventeenth  century  has  maintained  the 
text  against  interpolation.  Before  the  time  of 
Patanjali,  the  number  of  sa'kha's  of  the  Vedas  rose 
to  a  large  number  and  dwindled  away  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.  This  is  also  consistent  with  the  theory 
that  Vedic  literature  must  have  fully  flourished  and 


^  Agnipurana,  Chapter  271. 
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begun  to  decline  before  the  advent  of  Buddhism. 
A  student  of  history  will  a^ree  to  this  view.  A 
religion  grows  and  decays  slowly  ;  like  civilisa- 
tion, it  never  suddenly  dies  out  but  undergoes 
changes  to  accommodate  itself  to  varying 
circumstances  and  tendency  of  people  from  age  to 
age.  If  any  portion  of  it  becomes  offensive  and 
injurious,  it  is  to  be  removed  and  cured  or 
supplemented.  All  revolutions  clear  up  the  real 
substance  from  parasitic  growth  and  removes 
the  ulcerous  portion  from  the  vital  organism. 
The  Vedic  religion  must  have  reached  its  natural 
full  growth  before  it  could  be  burdensome  and 
!^  intolerable  to  the  society.  The  sacredotal  mecha- 
nism must  have  become  highly  cumbrous  and 
oppressive  before  any  hand  could  be  raised 
against  it.  Buddhism  was  such  a  protest  against 
the  blind  and  mechanical  formalities  and  lifeless 
utterance  of  insipid  formulas  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  ardent  prayers  and  hearty  offerings 
of  the  Rigvedic  times. 


3 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  ARYAN  HOMES  AND  SOCIETY  * 


Date  of 
composition. 
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The  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  were  composed  in 
different  times.  There  is  a  great  divergence  of 
opinion  amongst  scholars  as  regards  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  its  composition.  Professor  Tilak,  in  his 
Orion^  holds,  from  astronomical  considerations, 
that  some  of  the  hymns  vrere  composed  as  far  back 
as  6^000  B.  C  .  Such  a  hoary  antiquity  seems  to  be 
revolting  to  European  ideas.  But  Professor  Max 
Muller  is  constrained  to  admit  that  some  of  them 
were,  at  any  rate,  composed  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  B.  C. .  and  some  may  be 
referred  back  to  the  Indo-Iranian  period.  Under 
the  present  position  of  Vedic  researches,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  any  definite  time  beyond 
controversy.  The  Vedic  records  are,  however,  a 
rich  mine  of  information  of  the  social  life  and 
knowledge  of  the  Aryan  people. 

Professor  Tilak  has  also  started  a  new  theory 
that  the  original  home  of  the  Aryans  was  the 
Arctic  region.  He  has  tried  to  support  the  same 
with  geological  considerations  and  explain  certain 
hitherto  unexplained  passages  of  the  Rigveda 
in  that  light.  But  this  view  has  not  received 
any  support  from  the  European  scholars.  Wherever 

The  arguements  and  criticisms  advanced  by  Prof.  N.  K. 
Dutt  in  his  recent  thesis  (  1918  )  on  the  subject  do  not  appear 
to  be  convincing  and  rightly  interpreted. 
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might  have  been  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryans,  there  are  strong  reasons  to  hold  that 
Central  Asia  was  the  place  whence  the  European 
groups  and  the  Indo-Iranic  groups  dispersed 
into  different  directions.  The  Indo-Iranian  group 
settled  in  the  region  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Hindukush  mountains.  Last  of  all,  the  Indo- 
Iranian  branch  separated  from  the  Indian  group, 
who  finally  settled  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Punjab, 
interpersed  by  rivers.  The}^  must  have  entered 
India  through  the  mountain  passes  of  Afganistan. 

The  following  reasons  are  given  to  prove  that 
the  Aryans  first  settled  in  the  Punjab  :~ 

(1)  The  Himavat  or  the  Himalaya^  the 
Hindxikush  and  the  Mttjdvat  mountains  are  referred 
to  in  the  h)^mns. 

(2)  The  Sapiasindhava  or  the  seven  rivers 
refer  to  those  in  the  region  east  of  the  Kabul  and 
west  of  the  Jumna. 

(3)  The  flora  and  the  fminaj  mentioned  in  the 
hymns,  indicate  the  same  region. 

(4)  The  climate,  the  topography  and  the 
natural  produces  point  to  those  regions. 

(5)  The  neighbouring  tribes  spoken  of  therein 
belonged  to  the  same  region. 

(6)  The  grand  description  of  the  Dawn  and 
hymns  to  Ushas  are  only  possible  to  the  observer 
in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Punjab. 

Moreover,  the  geographical  data  also  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  Aryans  entered  India  through  the 
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passes  between  the  Punjab  and  Afganistan,  and  that 
they  first  settled  in  the  Punjab.  The  hymns  of  the 
Rigveda  refer  to  at  least  25  streams,  many  of 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  tributaries  of 
the  Indus.  The  word  Punjab  etymologically 
means  the  land  of  five  rivers.  These  five  rivers 
are  (i)  the  Vitasta  (Jhelam),  (2)  the  Asikni 
(Chenub),  (3)  the  Parushni  (Irawati  or  Ravi),  (4) 
the  Vipasa  (Beas)  and  (5)  the  Sutudri  (Sutlej).  These 
five  rivers  combine  and  flow  into  the  Indus.  The 
Indus  and  the  Saraswati  are  often  referred  to  and 
the  others  very  seldom.  The  tenth  viandala 
directly  mentions  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  The 
Saptasindhava  probably  refer  to  the  rivers  Kuva 
(Kabul),  the  Indus  and  its  five  tributaries.  The 
region  between  the  Saraswati  and  the  Drisadwati 
was  called  the  Brahmavarta  or  the  Sacred  region. 

The  sea  is  directly  made  mention  of  in  certain 
passages  and  the  adjective,  saimidriyai^  ),  is 

often  used.  The  atmosphere  is  described  as  the 
aerial  ocean.  But  Professor  Macdonell  is  of  opinion 
that  the  know^ledge  of  the  sea  was  of  a  hearsay 
nature,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the 
same. 

, ,     ,  .  The  Rigveda  often  refers  to  the  mountains.  The 

Mountains.         ^  ^ 

Himavat  and  its  peak,  the  Mujavat,  are  mentioned. 
,   The  Mujavat  was  the  home  of  the  soma  plant.  The 
Vindh3^a  range  was  not  known  to  the  Aryans. 

The  Rigveda  refers  to  the  aswattha  tree  but 
never  speaks  of  the  nyagrodha.    It  mentions  the 
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lion  but  is  silent  about  the  tiger,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
^  plains,  while  the  other  Vedas  speak  of  the  tiger  as 
piirushat.  We  find  reference  to  the  elephant  (^1%ir), 
the  wolf  (  ^ ),  the  monkey  (  ^fxr ),  the  bear  (  ^  ) 
and  the  buffalo  ( ?Tf^  ). 

The  Krishna  Yajurveda  and  the  Brahmanas  refer 
to  the  region  of  the  Kosalas  and  the  Videhas,  while 
the  Rigveda  does  not  make  any  mention  of  them. 

Among  the  domestic  animals,  they  knew  the 
cows,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  asses  and  dogs.  Cow 
was  the  chief  form  of  wealth.  The  fee  of  the 
purohit  ( ^^WT )  was  paid  in  the  cow.  In  the 
\  Rigvedic  times  young  cow  and  bull  were  slaughtered 
on  important  occasions.  The  word  goghna  ( jft^  ) 
bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  It  means  the  atithi 
(  ^ftr )  for  whom  the  cow  was  killed.  But  in  later 
times  they  attained  such  sacredness  as  would  make 
a  cow-killer  punishable  with  death.  The  bull  was 
used  for  ploughing  and  carrying  the  cart. 

The  horse  was  also  a  very  important  and  useful 
animal.  It  was  employed  in  drawing  the  chariot 
or  the  war-car.  The  horse-sacrifice  was  an  impor- 
tant ceremony  in  the  Vedic  and  post-Vedic  times. 
^  The  Aryans  were  familiar  with  the  wild  goose 
P(  ^  ),  curlew  (  ),  ruddy  goose  (  ^^t^  ),  peacock 
(  )  and  parrot  (  ).  All  these  birds  play  an 
important  part  in  the  later  literature. 

The  name  of  gold  ( f%?7iiT )  is  mentioned,  but 
not  of  silver.  Ornaments  were  made  of  gold. 
The  smith  prepared  ornaments  and  utensils  for  use. 
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The  word  hrishndyas  ( ii^ig^  )  probably  refers  to 
metallic  iron.  * 

,    .  .  As  the  Aryans  entered  India,  they  had  to  face 

the  ddsas  or  the  dasytts,  who  were  of  black  com- 
plexion and  were  regarded  as  robbers.  The 
aborigines  vrere  black,  non-sacrificing  tribes,  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  India  before  the 
advent  of  the  Aryans. 

We  hear  of  man}'-  victories  over  the  black  race  ; 
many  of  them  were  captured  and  treated  as  slaves. 
These  black  people  are  the  ancestors  of  the  siidras 
'  of  later  times.    The  word  ^^F^^r?^^^"  (      )  (com- 
plexion) has  come  to  mean  the  nationality. 

The  Rigveda  speaks  of  man)"  of  the  sub-divisions 

Aryan  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  mentions  the  Gandhari 
( iTR^ift ),  the  Mujavat  (  ),  Tristus  (  tj^  ),  Purus 
(  ^  ),  Turvasa  ( -^^n  ),  Yadu  (  ),  Anu  (  ^ ),  the 
Drahyus  (  ^  ),  and  the  Bharatas.  We  also  find  that 
these  tribes  had  often  internecine  quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  combined  to  defeat 
•  others.  The  Rigveda  does  not  mention  the 
Ushinaras.  But  in  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana  we 
find  the  name.  The  Krivis  (  ftrft )  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  Panchalas.  The  Kurus  and  the  Panchalas 
are  important  races  in  the  Brahmana  period.  The 
Rigveda  mentions  the  name  of  Ikshwahi^  the 
progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Ayodhya. 

A  group  of  villages  (      )  would  make  a  settle- 


*  For  fuH  discussion,  refer  to  Dr.  P.  Neogi's  Iro7i  in 
Ancient  India. 
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inent  (ftai)  and  a  fe\v  such  settlements  would  consti-  y-\h^^ts. 

K  tute  the  tribal  dominion  (m^^^).    To  protect  the  towns, 
towns  from  inundations  and  foreign  raids,  they  built 
walls  round  the  towns  or  ptiras. 

The  patriarchal  family  system  was  the  form  of  ^^-^^ 
government.  Generally  the  chief  was  the  king  and 
kingship  was  hereditary.  The  king  gave  the 
tribes  protection,  maintained  order  and  adminis- 
tered justice  with  the  help  of  the  royal  priest. 
The  people  did  not  pay  any  regular  tax  but  they 
made  presents  to  the  king.  The  king  commanded 
the  tribe  in  war  and  himself  fought  the  battles. 

^  There  were  chanters  who  sang  in  praise  of  ^^^^^ 
the  king  for  his  brave  deeds,  ?ind  th^  ptcrohit  system, 
or  the  chaplain  officiated  for  the  king  in 
performing  rites  or  ceremonies.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction was  between  the  Aryan  and  the 
non-Aryan  or  the  ddsas.  But  subsequently 
the  complex  system  of  perfoming  Vedic  cere- 
monials required  experts,  who  alone  could  do 
them  properly.  These  priests  or  experts  became 
the  Brahmanas  or  the  performers  of  cerem^onies 
prescribed  in  the  Brahmanas.  Subsequently  the 
warrior  class  and  the  trading  class  formed  the 

f  two  other  divisions  of  the  Aryan  people.  The 
black  people  were  called  the  sudras. 

The  occupation  of  the  Vedic  people  may  be  clas- 
sified under  four  heads  into  which  they  were 
divided  according  to  their  profession  or  calling 
in  life  : — 
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(1)  The  officiating  priest-class  performed  the 
Vedic  ceremonies  enjoined  on  the  Vedic  people. 

(2)  The  king  and  the  kingly  class  fought  the 
battles,  the  duel  being  the  form  of  fighting.  The 
arrow,  tipped  with  poison,  was  the  chief  weapon. 
The  warrior  was  protected  with  coats  of  mail  and 
helmets.  The  charioteer  drove  the  chariot  drawn 
by  horses. 

(3)  A  class  of  people  cultivated  the  field  with  the 
plough  and  grew  yava  (barley)  etc.  They  also  knew 
irrigation.  Besides  this  they  hunted  wild  animals 
with  bow  and  arrow,  and  with  traps  and  nets. 

(4)  Slavery  was  known.  The  black  people, 
captured  in  war,  were  made  slaves  and  they  were 
treated  as  chattels. 

Trade  was  carried  by  means  of  barter,  cow 
Trade.  being  the  standard  of  money.    Niksha,  a  sort  of 

ornament,  afterwards  became  the  barter-coin. 
The  charioteer  or  szcta  hewed  timbers  and  prepared 
the  car.  The  smith  prepared  metallic  utensils  and 
the  potter  made  earthen  vessels.  Tanning  and 
weaving  were  also  known  at  that  time. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  were  the  chief  articles 

Food  and  of  food.  Ghrita  (wcf)  or  clarified  butter  was  a 
drink.  ^ 

favourite  form  of  food  which  was  lavishly  offered 

to  the  gods.    Yava  {^^)  or  barley  and  other  grains 

were  used  both  in  fried  and  powdered  condition  ; 

and  cakes  were  prepared  of  the  same  and  offered 

to  gods  and  manes.    Meat  was  used  on  ceremonial 

occasions.    Of  spirituous  liquors,  flavoured  Soma 
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(  ^  )  juice  was  offered  to  the  gods  and  was  drunk. 
Surd  ( ^TT )  or  dsava  was  also  known  from  an 
early  period. 

Chariot-race  was  a  favourite  game  ;  so  was 
hunting.  Gambling  with  dice  was  a  highly  charm- 
ing recreation  which  brought  the  ruin  of  many. 
Some  stanzas  describe  vividly  the  hall  of  the  dice- 
play  and  the  fate  of  the  player. 

Singing,  dancing  and  music  were  among  the 
ordinary  forms  of  amusements.  The  drum  (  ), 
flute  (  )  and  lute  (  fim  )  were  the  instruments  of 
music.  Vocal  music  must  have  occupied  a  very 
important  place  in  the  Vedic  life.  The  art  of 
chanting  sdfnan  indicates  a  high  skill  and  scientific 
attainment  in  vocal  music. 

The  Vedic  people  had  a  high  standard  of  mora- 
lity. Adultery  and  rape  were  the  basest  of  sins. 
Theft  and  robbery  were  known  generally  in  the 
form  of  cattle-lifting.  Debts  were  incurred  and 
paid,  sometimes  by  instalments,  and  usury  w^as 
seldom  practised. 

Patriarchal  form  was  the  basis  of  family  admini- 
stration. The  father  was  the  head  and  the  niother 
was  the  mistress  of  the  family.  Position  of  woman 
was  high.  Sons  of  various  degrees  were  admitted 
into  the  family  out  of  necessity  and  other  rela- 
tions also  sometimes  found  place  in  it.  The 
daughter  after  marriage  passed  to  the  family  of  the 
husband.  Women  were  given  education  and  some 
of  them  composed  riks.    The  family-system  was 
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a  joint  one  and  the  property  belonged  to  the 
whole  family. 

The  custom  of  marriage  was  an  established 
social  rule.  The  hjann  of  marriage  refers  to  the 
ceremonial.  The  old  hymn  is  still  recited  and  some 
of  the  customs  are  still  observed  during  the  wedding 
ceremony.  Girls  .were  married  in  mature  age  and 
selection  of  husband  by  them  was  allowable.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  bar  to  widow  marriage. 

The  funeral  hymns  are  found  in  the  tenth 
mandala.  Cremation  Y\^as  the  rule  but  sometimes 
the  corpse  was  buried,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ascetics  and  babies.  The  dead  were  provided  with 
articles  and  ornaments  at  the  cremation.  The 
Rigveda  speaks  of  the  removal  of  the  bow  from 
the  hand  of  a  dead  man  and  laying  the  bow  and 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  beside  him.  The 
Atharvaveda  speaks  of  the  custom  of  burning  the 
widow  with  the  dead  husband  which  came  dov^ai 
as  the  satee-ntQ,  as  an  old  custom.  The  siiktas 
14  to  18  of  the  tenth  mandala  give  us  the 
basis  of  funeral  ceremonies  and  obsequies. 
The  Vedic  people  believed  that  their  dead 
ancestors  would  go  to  the  kingdom  of  Yama  and 
Varuna  by  the  same  path  whereby  the  previous 
ancestors  had  gone.  They  would  unite  there 
and  receive  the  offerings  of  soma  given  by  their 
children  at  the  srdddha  ceremony.  The  old 
custom  has  still  survived  with  a  little  modification. 


CHAPTER  V. 


VEDIC  MYTHOLOGY,   POETRY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Yaska,  who  lived  before  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  many  passages  in  the  Rigveda 
became  so  obscure  in  meaning  that  one  class  of 
students  began  to  think  that  it  was  useless  to  study 
the  Vedas.  Yaska,  in  his  Niriikta,  tries  to  explain 
the  difficult  words  etymologically  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  to  propose  different  interpre- 
tations on  the  same  word  or  expression.  After 
Yaska,  there  was  no  systematic  commentary  on 
the  Vedas.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Sayanacharya,  the  minister  of  Bukka 
Rao,  king  of  Bejoynagar  (modern  Hampi)  in  the 
district  of  Bellary  in  South  India,  wrote  his  famous 
commentary  on  the  Rigveda  and  the  other  Vedas. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  text.  Even  Sayana  sometimes  differs  from 
Yaska,  who  had  greater  opportunities  to  explain 
the  Vedas  being  nearer  in  point  of  time. 

The  publication  of  first  Ashtaka  by  Rosen  led 
to  the  foundation  of  Vedic  studies  in  Europe. 
Burnouf  s  student,  Roth,  is  the  founder  of  the 
rational  school.  This  school  decry  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Sayana  and  others  as  the  product 
of  the  imbecile  Guru  of  Sringeri.  Roth's  school 
hold  that  with  the  help  of  Comparative  Philology 


Traditional 
interpreta- 
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and  the  Historical  Method  they  can  better  interpret 
the  Vedas  than  the  traditional  commentators,  who 
had  no  independence  of  judgment  and  wide  angle 
of  vision.  They  have  no  confidence  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  heathen  antiquit3\  They  try  to  guess 
"the  sense  which  the  poets  themselves  have  put 
in  their  songs  and  sayings."  Grassmann  carried 
this  principle  to  the  extreme. 

The  other  school  is  that  of  Ludwig  and  Wilson, 
w^ho  follow  the  Indian  commentators  at  each  step 
and  give  the  greatest  weight  to  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  Vedas  as  understood  in  India.  But 
Pischel  and  Geldner,  the  followers  of  Ludwig,  com- 
bine the  two  methods,  and  it  seems  that  this  is 
the  wiser  system.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
system  are  quite  obvious  : — 

(i)  The  whole  of  Hindu  civilisation  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Vedas,  and  no  one  can  fully  under- 
stand the  Vedas  unless  he  knows  how  the  Vedic 
Aryan  lived  and  thought.  The  Vedic  songs, 
hymns  and  religious  effusions  are  a  sincere,  natural 
and  true  expression  of  the  people's  thoughts  and 
feelings.  They  are  a  perfect  picture — a  full, 
connected  and  clear  account — of  the  progress  of 
human  mind  and  advancement  of  civilisation.  They 
supply  far  more  trustworthy  materials  for  a  History 
of  Hindu  Civilisation  of  that  remote  age  than 
any  stone-inscriptions  or  papyri- writing  which 
may  be  distorted  or  exaggerated  when  written 
specially  to  commemorate  a  particular  event. 
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(2)  The  historical  (^tfif^if^^)  references,  the 
stories,  the  alhisions  in  the  passages  and  the 
connection  of  the  stories  with  those  passages 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  tradition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  traditional  interpretation,  as  they  often  refer 
to  the  same  as  aitihdshika  (  QftriTftr^  )  and  sampra- 
ddyahida  (  ^^^mfk^:  ), 

(3)  We  cannot  glean  the  sense  of  a  passage 
unless  we  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  said.  We  cannot  understand  even  the  first  line 
of  the  Rigveda  unless  we  know  how  the  Aryans 
performed  the  jv<^y/Z(2  and  what  part  the  purohita 
took  in  it. 

(4)  Technical  expressions  cannot  be  correctly 
understood  and  interpreted  by  the  rational  method 
and  comparative  study. 

As  already  stated,  most  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Rigveda  were  composed  as  prayers  and  praises  to  Ve^J 
the  various  gods  for  their  prowess,  greatness  and  ^^^^^ 
benevolence.  These  prayers  were  accompained 
vdth  oblations  of  soma  or  ghrita.  The  gods,  so 
addressed,  were  deified  natural  powers  and  pheno- 
mena. The  early  Aryans,  in  all  humility  and 
simplicity ,prayed  that  gods  might  grant  them  cattle, 
wealth  and  offspring.  Men  considered  themselves 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  these  gods  and  im- 
plored their  forgiveness  and  favour  by  offering 
natural  effusions  of  prayers  and  oblations.  Besides 
these  prayers,  there  are  certain  secular  poems 
which  generally  appear  in  the  tenth  mandala. 
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The  Vedic  pantheon  consisted  of  many  gods, 
sometimes  couples  and  groups.   Vivid  personifica- 
tion led  to  the  idea  of  sentient  gods.    The  Vedic 
mythology  has  its  corresponding  gods   in  the 
European  mythology.    The  Vedic  gods  are  classi- 
fied by  Yaska  into  three  classes  according  to  three 
regions  of  the  world,  viz  :— the  earth   (ij:),  the 
atmosphere  {-^u  and  the  firmament  (^:).  The  gods 
are  all  anthropomorphic,  i.  e.  of  human  nature. 
Some  of  the  gods  are  closely  alike  but  they  have 
distinctive  marks.    But  some  vagueness  is  created 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Aryan,  each  god  in  its  turn 
being  regarded   as   supreme.     This   is  charac- 
terised by  Max  Muller  as  Henotheisra  or  Kathe- 
notheism,  individual  gods  being  alternately  re- 
garded as  the  paramount  god.    But  the  Vedic 
Aryans  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  monotheistic 
idea,  the  unity  of  all  these  gods  in  one  Supreme 
God  or  Universal  Soul.    The  Upanishads  unanim- 
ously maintain  the  same  view  and  the  whole  of 
the  Vedanta  Philosophy  springs  up   from  this 
kernel  idea. 

Thirty-three  gods  constitute  the  Vedic  Pan- 
theon. But  there  are  others  not  generally  men- 
tioned. The  gods  may  be  classified  as  follows 
according  to  the  three  regions  to  which  they 
belong  : 

I.   The  gods  of  firmament  :— 

(i)  Dyaus  ( ^: )  is  the  glowing  sky. 

(ii)  Suryya(  ^  )  is  the  sun-god,  who  sees  every- 
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thing,  good  or  bad,  stimulates  all  into  activity  and 
is  personified  as  Savitri  (^ft^).  The  famous  Gdya- 
/r/-stanza  is  addressed  to  Savitri. 

(iii)  Ushas  (  ^^^r )  is  the  goddess  of  Dawn  ;  the  f^on^^'^f 
best  poetry  of  the  Vedic  literature  is  to  be  found  gods, 
in  the  hymns  to  Ushas. 

(iv)  Varuna  (  ^?ir ),  of  boundless  power,  is  the 
god  of  the  physical  and  moral  order. 

(v)  Aswins  (^ft^)  are  twin  gods  of  morning. 

(vi)  Vishnu  ( ft^ )  is  also  a  solar  god  whose 
three  steps  cover  the  universe. 

II.  The  gods  of  asrial  region  : — 

(i)  Indra  (  ),  the  thunder-god,  is  the  chief 
god  of  the  region  of  the  air.  He  rends  the  cloud 
and  makes  rain. 

(ii)  Rudra  ( ^ )  or  Siva  is  a  terrible  god  of 
destruction.    He  has  also  healing  power. 

(iii)  Maruts  (  ?T^ff )  are  storm-gods. 

III.  The  gods  of  earth  : — 

(i)  Agni  ( ^ftr )  is  the  god  of  fire.  The  Rig- 
veda  opens  with  a  hymn  to  Agni  where  he  is 
regarded  as  the  piirohit,  ritimk  and  hotri  of  the 
yajna, 

(ii)  Soma  (^i{)  is  the  personified  immortal 
nectar.  The  juice  of  the  soma-plant*  has  an 
exhilarating  action  on  the  mind  of  the  drinkers. 

(iii)  Waters  (  ^t^:  )  and  (iv)  Earth  (  ^fgft ). 

*  Most  of  the  ninth  mandala  of  the  Rigveda  is  devoted 
to  Soma-god.  The  fertile  imagination  of  the  Vedic  bards 
describes  in  detail  all  the  processes  of  extracting  the  juice 
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Poetry  of  the  Vedas. 

The  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  were  the  utterances 
of  nature's  children,  not  influenced  by  any  artificial 
fetters,  and  they  contain  much  genuine  poetry. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  hymns  are  monotonous. 
But  it  could  not  be  helped.     We  shall  have  the 
same  monotony,  if  all  the  songs  to  the  Cuckoo  are 
collected  together.    The  Vedic  songs  are  uncons- 
ciously sincere  and  heart-felt  effusions.  The  langu- 
age of  the  hymns  is  simple  and  there  are  very  few 
compound  words.    The  style  is  generally  simple 
but  sometimes  the  poet  tries  to  place  puns  upon 
words  and  expresses  things  euphemistically.  This 
is  to  be  found  in  many  hymns  where  the  god  is  not 
directly  named,  but  he  is  to  be  known  from  other 
descriptions  or  epithets.    This  spirit  has  continued 
through  the  classical  hterature  of  the  later  period. 
The  observations  are  accurate,    but  sometimes 
extravagant.     The  personifications  are  clear  and 
natural,  although  they  may  appear  a  little  too 
farfetched  to  the  European  mind.    But  in  order 
to  understand  the  Vedic   poet  we  must  throw 
ourselves  into  that  situation.     The  similes  and 
metaphors  are  taken  from  life  and  experience,  and 
they  do  not  fail  to  be  effective. 

7//^,  gathering  of  the  plants,  their  squeezing,  straining  and 
pouring  the  liquor  in  vats,  etc.  Soma  is  called  vanaspati 
(et^ijUfci)  and  was  subsequently  identified  with  Moon-god, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  god  of  plants. 
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Dialogues  are  lively  as  for  instance  between 
^  Yama  and  Yami,  Indra  and  Indrani,  Urvaslii 
and  Pururavas.  They  are  imbued  with  dramatic 
spirit.  The  hymn  which  describes  the  rousing  of 
frogs  on  the  approach  of  the  rains  is  a  marvellous- 
ly graphic  description.  The  frogs  were  believed 
to  have  power  to  bring  down  rain  by  chanting  of 
chorus.  Their  croaking  is  compared  to  the  chan- 
ting of  sdman  by  the  priest  inspired  with  soma 
or  the  mingled  voice  of  boys  shouting  the  lessons 
in  a  chorus  while  taking  the  same  from  their 
teacher.  The  description  of  the  dice,  dice  play, 
dice  hall  and  the  mental  suspense  of  the  player  is 
^  inimitable. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  upon  the 
student  that  the  whole  civilisation  proceeded  from 
the  Vedas.  All  manners  and  customs,  all  in- 
stitutions, law  and  philosophical  ideas  must  be 
traced  to  the  Vedas.  It  was  believed  that  all 
sfjiriti  texts  had  their  corresponding  sruti-t^xt 
which  had  been  lost  in  course  of  time.  There  is 
nothing  astonishing  that  the  same  text  is  still 
cited  and  same  custom  is  followed  at  the  marriage, 
icpanayana,  srdddha  and  cremation  which  were 
loused  and  followed  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Inspite  of  all  foreign  raids  and  interference,  the 
civilisation  and  literature  of  India  has  been  a 
continuous  one,— they  never  ceased  totally. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  died  out. 
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Vedic  Philosophy. 

\ 

Philosophy.  The  philosophical  ideas  which  dominated  the 
life  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  can  be  traced  in  the 
Rigveda.  The  idea  of  life  after  death  in  the  region 
ofYama  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  ;;7^2;/r/^A7.  The 
ancestors  of  the  dead  had  gone  thither  and  thase 
following,  would  go  to  them  by  the  same  old  deep 
path  which  was  first  found  by  Yama,  the  son  of 
Vivasvata.  We  rind  these  names  in  the  Avesta. 
The  souls  of  the  dead  ance^ors  live  there  happily 
and  they  would  come  to  take  the  offerings 
given  by  their  children  on  the  stalks  of  kusagras.s 
and  bless  them  with  wealth  and  offspring.  The 
idea  of  heaven  and  hell  are  dimly  shadowed  in  the 
Rigveda.  The  belief  in  after-life,  heaven  and  hell, 
and  the  idea  that  the  dead  partake  of  the  offerings 
given  by  their  children  dominate  the  ceremonials 
of  funeral  obsequies. 

The  sacred  nature  of  the  marriage-tie  is  found 
in  the  hymn  of  marriage  in  the  tenth  mandala. 
There  the  human  marriage  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  eternal  sacred  tie  between  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  idea  has  never  forsaken  the  Hindu  mind. 

Belief  in  the  supernatural  and  the  occult  power 
of  mantras  is  an  old  idea.    The  incantations  and 
charms  had  got  a  strong  hold  on  the  Hindu  mind 
which  has  scarcely  left  the  generality  of  the  people. 
Cosmogo-         The  cosmogonic  ideas  are  also  to  be  found  in 
nic  ideas  :    the  tenth  mandala.    They  are'  the  source  of  all 
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speculative  ideas  about  the  creation  of  the  world. 
^  The  final  cause  of  creation  and  the  first  parents  of 
the  visible  world  have  always  been  riddles  in  all 
systems  of  thoughts,  and  so  they  were  with  the 
Vedic  Aryans.  The  gods  created  the  earth  and 
heaven,  and  they  in  turn  created  the  gods.  Daksha 
is  'the  son  of  Aditi  and  Daksha  is  the  father 
of  Aditi. 

''Who  else  can  know  the  real,  who  else  can 
describe  whence  it  grew  up,  whence  this  diverse 
creation  ?  Gods  were  created  after  creation,  who 
else  knows  whence  they  came  ?  Whence  this 
^creation,  from  whom  it  sprang  up,  whether  it  was 
created  or  not.  HE  alone  knows  Who  is  its  master 
in  the  eternal  space.  Who  else  can  know  except 
HE  ?"  t 

They  conceived  the  idea  of  a  creator  above 

Hymn  of 

the  deities.  He  was  called  piirusha  (  ),  viswa-  ' 
karma  ( f^^^^f  )y  prajdpati  (  wqfcr  ),  hiranyagarva 
(  f^^^w ),  viswarat  (  f^■^J^z^ )  in  the  hymns. 
There  were  different  speculations  about  the  crea- 
tion, the  world  either  grew  up  by  itself,  or  it  was 
created  ant   of  some  primordial   matter.  The 

^  —  ^  ■  ^  ^  .  

^r^%        ^STT^cT  ^f^fcT:        I    X.  72.  4. 

'^^f^t^  w  T^^m  ^^mi  ^     ^ct  ^ah^  h 

ulinOis  library. 
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piirushasukta  (  h^^w  )  speculates  that  the  world 
was  created  with  the  body  of  a  mighty  giant  ( ),  ^ 
who  occupied  the  space  much  beyond  the  world. 
He  is  described  as  sahasrashirsa  ( ),  sahasra 
pad  (^^^T^).    All  acts  are  considered  as  jy^/wa. 
The  creation  was  such  a  yajiia  of  gods.  The 
mighty  giant  was  sacrificed  and  each  of  his  limbs 
became  a  part  of  the  world— the  sun,  moon,  air, 
earth,  heaven  etc.    From  the  Purusha,  sprang  the 
personal  creator  (  ftw^  ).  In  the  Brahmanas,  this 
Purusha  is  the  creator  and  in  the  Upanishads  HE 
is  the  Universal  Soul.   This  is  the  corner-stone 
of  Vedantic  Pantheism.  In  the  Sankhya  system  this 
Purusha  is  the  soul  as  opposed  to  Prakriti  ( irirfii ).  ^ 
This  hymn  clearly  mentions  the  four  castes  which 
sprang  from  the  four  limbs  of  the  Purusha,— the 
Brahmanas  from  the  head.  Raj  any  a  from  the  arms, 
the  Vaisya  from  the  thighs  and  the  Sudras  from 
the  feet. 

Hymns  of  In  hymns  X.  72  and  X.  129,  we  may  find  a 

creation,  ,clear  expression  of  cosmogonic  ideas.  The  sat 
(  existent )  originated  from  asat,  (  non-existent ). 
There  appear  to  have  been  three  stages  of  creation. 
The  first  yiiga  before  the  creation  of  the  gods, 
then  the  second  yuga  in  which  gods  were  created^ 
and  thirdly  the  yuga  in  which  the  annual  sun,  car- 
dinal directions  and  trees  etc.  were  created.  In  the 
beginning,  there  was  nothing,  neither  sat  nor  asaty 
there  was  neither  death  nor  immortality,  neither 
day  nor  night,— HE  alone  was  there.   Then  HE 
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wished  and  that  was  the  first  seed  of  creation. 

^Thus  the  existent  originated  from  the  non-existent. 
Water  came  first  and  the  golden  egg,  hiranyagarava 
(  Pf^'^'W  ),  floated  on  it,  whence  came  out  the  visi- 
ble world  by  the  will  of  God.  The  theories  of  crea- 
tion and  evolution  are  mingled  together.  All  the 
philosophical  system-s  in  India,  although  some  of 
them  are  diametrically  opposed  to  others,  found 
their  source  in  some  passages  in  the  Rigveda.  The 
crude  ideas  have  found  successive  developments 
later  on  and  the  Indian  theological  doctrines  are 
also  based  on  the  same. 

The  idea  of  Universal  or  Eternal  Power,  as  re- 

^vealed  in  the  Devisukta,  has  dominated  all  religious 
systems  in  India.  This  sitkta  has  been  explained 
by  all  sects  appropriately  to  their  belief. 

Total  submission  to  the  will  of  gods  led  to  the  Fatalism, 
belief  in  Fatalism.  This  is  a  very  old  idea  of  which 
we  can  find  trace  in  the  Rigveda."^ 

''O  Varuna,  not  one's  own  power  but  the  fixed 
lot  leads  to  wine,  anger,  the  dice  and  weakness  of 
the  mind  which  create  the  evils  of  life.''  This  old 
belief  is  worked  out  in  later  liteature.  The  theolo- 
gical creeds  try  to  mitigate  this  initial  lot  by  means 

Igof  self-restraint  and  self-abnegation. 
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BRA'HMANAS,  A'RANYAKAS 
AND  UPANISHADS 

1000  B.  C.  TO  500  B.  a 

The  theological  and  exegetical  treatises,  written 
in  prose,  called  the  Brdhmmias^  form  the  second 
stratum  of  the  Vedic  literature.  These  ritual  text- 
books are  not  exhaustive  manuals  for  ceremonial 
matters  and  they  were^not  meant  for  beginners 
but  for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonies.  They  explain  the  sacred 
significance  of  certain  rituals,  classify  the  Vedic 
texts  and  discuss  the  nature  of  the  same.  A  VidJii 
( f%f>^ )  is  a  directory  order,  a  nishedha  (  )  is  a 
prohibitory  order,  an  arthavdda  (  ^^t^  )  is  an  ex- 
planatory matter  and  a  mantra  is  a  prayer  invok- 
ing a  god.  All  this  gave  rise  to  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge, called  the  Purva  Mimansa.  Besides  these, 
they  enter  into  exegetical,  mythological,  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  discussions.  The  former 
portion  or  the  Brahmana-proper  generally  deals 
with  Vedic  ceremonials.  The  latter  portion  is 
called  the  A' r  any  aha  which  w^as  either  taught  in 
the  forest  or  meditatively  practised  in  the  solitude 
of  the  forest.  The  last  portion  of  the  A'ranyaka  is 
the  Upanishad  w^hich  speculates  into  the  nature  of 
God  or  Universal  Soul.  The  Brahmana  may  be 
analysed  into  three  parts  :— (i)  Brahmana-proper, 
(2)  A'ranyaka  and  (3)  Upanishad. 
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As  already  stated,  generally  each   sakha  had  a 


Time  of 
different 


1^  Brahmana  of  its  own.  But  sometimes  a  sakha  Br^hmanas. 
wliich  found  a  well  known  Brahmana  of  their 
neighbour  suitable  to  their  rituals  adopted  the 
same.  As  different  sakhas  grew  up  in  different 
times,  the  Brahmanas  also  were  composed  at 
diffrent  periods.  They  were  composed  before 
the  rise  of  Buddliism  and  we  may  place  them 
between  looo  B.  C.  and  500  B.  C.  The  stages  of 
composition  of  the  Brahmanas  in  point  of  time 
may  be  noted  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  prose  portion  of  the  Yajurveda  in- 
corporated in    the  Samhita-text  is  the  earliest 

^  composition  in  the  Brahmana  literature. 

{2)  The  Panchavimsa  Brahmana  of  the  Sama- 
veda  and  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  form  the  next 
group. 

(3)  The  Jaimiiiiya  or  Tavalkara  Brahmana 
(Samaveda),  the  Aitareya  and  the  Kausitaki  Brah- 
manas of  the  Rigveda  form  the  third  group. 

(4)  The  Satapatha  Brahmana  (Vajasaneya 
sakha)  is  the  fourth  in  point  of  time. 

(5)  The  Gopatlia  Brahmana  (Atharvaveda)  is 
the  latest  production, 

^  Bra'hmanas. 

I.    Brdhmanas  of  the  Rigveda  : 

(i)    Aitareya    Brahmana    is    divided  into  ^j^veda 


40  (^aTc^t^xCof'^p^  (groups  of  five).    Last  Brihmanas- 

10  chapters  corresponding  to  the  Sank  hay  ana  Brah- 
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(0 

Aitareya. 


{it) 
Kausitaki, 


Samaveda 
JBrdhmanas  : 

(»•) 

Pancha- 
vimsa. 


mana  were  added  later.  Chapters  i  to  i6  treat 
of  the  Soma-yajna  called  Agnisto^na  (^Ri^Ih). 
Chapters  17  to  18  are  concerned  with  Gdvainanaya 
(^?Tm).  Chapters  19  to  24  treat  of  the 
Dwa'dasa'ha  {^T^im).  Chapters  25  to  32  are  con- 
cerned with  Agnihotra  (^^^),  and  chapters  32 
to  40  speak  about  the  installation  of  kings,  etc.  , 

To .  this  Brahmana  belong  the  Aitareya  A'ra- 
nyaka  and  the  Aitareya  Upanishad. 

(ii)  The  Sankhayana  or  the  Kausitaki 
Brahmana  treats  of  the  same  matter  as  in  the 
Aitareya  but  its  treatment  is  Avider  and  more 
comprehensive.  To  this  are  attached  the  Kausitaki 
AWanyaka  and  the  Kausitaki  Upanishad. 

II.    Brahmanas  of  the  Samaveda  : 

(i)  The  Panchavimsay  Taiidya  or  Praudha 
Brahmana  (wrww)  of  the  Samaveda  is  the  most 
well  known.  It  is  more  correct  to  sa}^  that  the 
Brahmana  of  the  Kauthumi  sakha  of  the  Samaveda 
is  divided  into  40  chapters.  The  first  25  chapters 
form  the  Pajichavimsa  Brahmana,  the  next  5 
chapters  are  called  the  Shadvimsa  Brahmana,  the 
next  2  chapters  form  the  Mantra  Brahmana  and  the 
last  8  chapters  constitute  the  Chhdndogyopanishad. 
The  Tandya  Brahmana  is  full  of  the  account  of 
the  Soma  yajnas.  It  prescribes  the  Vra'tyastomas 
(  ),  purificatoiy  or  expiatory  process,  by 

which  non-Brahmanical  people  could  enter  into 
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the  Brahmanical  order.*  The  Kausitaki  Brahmana 
is  strongly  opposed  to  this  custom.  Besides 
these,  it  treats  of  evil  portents  and  their  remedies. 

(ii)    The  Tavalkara  or  the  Jaiminiya  Brah- 
mana (  cT^^^K,  ^fM^  )  consist  of  five  chapters. 

Chapters  i  to  3  are  concerned  with  various 
ceremonials. 

Chapter  4  is  called  Upanishad  Brahmana  and 
contains  the  Keiia  Upanishad. 

Chapter  5  is  the  Arsheya  Brahmana  which  gives 
a  list  of  the  composers  of  the  Samaveda  hymns. 

(iii)  The  Samabhidhana  Brahmana  treats  of 
the  employment  of  chants  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses. Besides  these  there  are  other  compositions 
called  Brahmanas  but  in  reality  they  are  indexes. 
Devata'dhyaya  Brahmana  contains  the  list  of 
deities.  The  Vamsa  Brahmana  contains  the 
geneology  of  the  teachers  of  the  Samaveda. 

III.    The  Yajurveda  Brahmanas  : 
(a)    The  Krishna  Yajurveda. 

It  has  its  Brahmana  incorporated  in  the 
Samhita  text.  Besides  that  it  has  a  separate 
Brahmana,     called     the     Taittiriya  Brahmana 


(ii) 
Jaiminiya. 


{Hi) 
Samabhi- 
dhana. 


Yajurveda 
Brahmanas  ; 

Taittiriya. 


*  This  points  to  the  existence  of  mobile  condition  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  society.  It  seems  that  this  important  function 
of  elevating  the  degraded  people  and  possibly  also 
non-Hindus  to  the  higher  status  of  the  Hindu  society, 
became  gradually  obsolete  with  the  predominating 
influence  of  more  and  more  rigid  caste-stagnation  or  was 
purposely  ignored  in  the  later  Brdhmanical  times. 
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Satapatha. 


Atharvaveda 
Brdhmana. 


(nf^fl^mww).  This  contains  the  Taittiriya  A ranyaka 
which  again  contains  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad, 
{b)    The  Sukla  Yajurveda  Brahmana. 

The  Madhyandini  Sakha  of  the  Siikla  Yajur- 
veda has  the  celebrated  Brahmana  called  the 
Satapatha  Brahmana  (src^q^  ^mw)  which  is  divided 
into  14  books  and  100  hundred  chapters,  or  pathas^ 
Of  these  14  books,  the  fir^t  nine  appear  to  be 
the  earliest.  The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  prescribe 
the  secrets  of  the  construction  of  altars.  The 
twelfth  treats  of  the  prdyaschittas.  The  thirteenth 
book  describes  the  Aszvamedha  and  the 
Naramedlia  yajnas.  The  fourteenth  forms  the, 
A'ranyaka  and  the  last  six  chapters  of  the  A'ranyaka 
.  form  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad. 

IV.    The  Brahmana  of  the  Atharvaveda. 

The  Atharvaveda  has  the  Gopatha  Brdhniana 
( ?Tt-TTHT  wrm^  ).  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Much 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  Satapatha  Brahmana.  It 
glorifies  the  Atharvaveda.  It  is  a  subsequent 
production,  probably  a  collection  after  the 
Brahmana  period. 

The  Brahmana  literature,  however,  gives  us  a 
few  important  data  as  regards  the  geographical, 
social  and  literary  culture  of  the  Aryans  ;  some  of 
these  may  be  noted  here  : 

(i)  The  Aitareya  speaks  of  the  land  of  Kurus 
and  the  Panchalas.  The  Kausitaki  speaks  of  the 
Northern  school  of  linguistic  study  which  had  the 
highest  authority. 
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(ii)  The    Tandya    Brahmana  speaks  of  the 
^    Vrdlyastoma  ( ^r?2fwfi{  )  and   also  of  tlie  images 

of  gods  and  goddesses.  It  refers  to  the  land 
between  the  Saraswati  and  the  Drisadwati  and 
Kurukshetra. 

(iii)  The  Brahmanas  of  the  Yajurveda  speak 
of  the  Kiiru-Panchahi  country,  Ayodhya  and 
Videha.  The  Saiapatha  Brahmana  discloses  that 
Videha  lias  not  yet  become  a  Brahmanised  country. 
It  also  discloses  the  three  stages  of  Brahmanic 
culture  from  the  Brahmavarta  to  Kosala  and  from 
Videha  upto  the  bank  of  the  Sadanira  and  then  to 
the  east  of  it. 

^         The  Brahmanas  give  us  the  nucleus  of  the  my- 
•  thical  tales  and  legends  which  have  been  elaborat- 
ed in  later  literature,  and  they  have  become  the 
fertile  themes  in  classical  poetry. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana  narrates  the  story  of  Brahmanas 
King  Harischandra  and  Sunasepha.    Harischandra  of  m^^thical 

had  no  son.     He  prayed  to  Varuna  for  a  son  tales  and 
.  .     ,  1  .     ,  r  legends, 

and  promised  to  sacrifice  the  same  m  honour  of 

Varuna.  Prince  Rohita  was  born  but  the  King- 
put  off  the  promise  from  time  to  time,  when 
Rohita  betook  himself  to  a  forest  where  he  roamed 
^  for  5'ears.  Through  Varuna's  anger  the  king  began 
to  suffer  from  dropsy  and  nothing  could  cure  him. 
At  last  the  king  purchased  Sunasepha  from  his 
father  for  the  sacrifice.  A  Brahmana's  son  being 
hundred  times  more  sacred  than  a  kshatriya,  it  was 
a  far  better  sacrifice.     During  the  ceremonial 
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Sunas'epha  began  to  pray  for  his  life  and  the 
shackles  fell  but  the  king  also  recovered.  Suna- 
sepha  did  not  return  to  his  father,  who  had  sold 
him  but  became  the  adopted  son  of  Viswamitra. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  story  of  King  Haris- 
chandra. 

The  story  of  Ur^  ashi  and  Pururavas,  first  men-, 
tioned  in  the  Rigveda,  is  detailed  in  the  Brahmana. 
It  is  here  that  the  story  of  Sakuntala  and  her 
son  Bharata,  so  signally  immortalised  by  Kalidasa's 
world-renowned  drama,  appears. 

The  story  of  the  Deluge,  shadowed  in  the 
Atharvaveda,  appears  in  the  Brahmana.  Manu 
found  a  small  fish  in  the  water  in  his  palms.  The 
little  fish  asked  him  to  save  its  life  and  promised, 
in  return,  to  save  him  from  the  ensuing  great 
Deluge.  Manu  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
fish.  On  his  advice  Manu  built  a  ship  and  got  on 
board  the  same.  The  Deluge  came  and  tlie  fish, 
now  a  huge  animal,  drew  the  ship  to  the  mountain 
of  the  North  ;  all  else  was  lost  except  Manu.  He 
then  became  the  progenitor  of  mankind  as 
signified  b}'  the  word  mdnava. 

The  Upanishads  •are  theological  and  philoso- 
lishads.  p^jcal  speculations  into  the  nature  of  the  Universal 
Soul.  They  form  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
A'ranyakas.  There  are  about  200  Upanishads  but 
many  of  them  are  later  productions  and  uphold 
sectarian  views.  Sankara  commented  upon  twelve 
of  them  which  are  very  old  and  authoritative. 
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They  may  be  classified  according  to  the  Veda  to 
\vhich  they  belong  : 


(a) 


Rigveda    — i. 

2. 

Samaveda — 3. 

4. 

Yajiirveda — 
Krishna —  5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


(b)  Sukla- 


Atharvaveda —  i  o. 

1 1. 
12. 


Aitareya. 
Kausitaki, 
Chhandogya. 
Kena. 

Taittiriya. 
Katha. 

Swetaswatara. 

Brihadaranyaka. 

Isa. 

Prasna. 

Manduka. 

Mandukya. 


The  Upanishads  may  be  classified  into  four 
groups  chronologically.  Macdonell  also  adopts 
this  chronological  arrangement.  They  are  briefly 
catalogued  below  : — 

I.  Brihadaranyaka^  Chha^7idogya,  Taittiriya, 
Aitareya  and  Kausitaki,  They  are  written  in  old 
prose  of  the  Brahmanic  style. 

II.  Kena.  It  is  partly  written  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse.  Katha y  Isa,  Swetaswatara,  Ma7i- 
diika  and  Mahanarayana  are  metrical  in  composi- 
tion ;  there  is,  however,  observed  no  further 
development  of  thought  in  these  productions. 

III.  Pras7ia,  Maitrayaniya  and  Mandukya 
are  written  in  prose,  but  they  are  of  a  later  period 
and  less  archaic. 

IV.  The  others  are  later  Upanishads  of  the 
Atharvaveda. 


Chronolo- 
gical 
arrange- 
ment. 
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Object 
of  Upani- 
shads. 


Three 

fundamental 
questions. 


As  alread}^  said,  the  Upanishads  do  not  aim 
at  the  mundane  happiness  or  the  bliss  in  the  next 
world  after  death  but  they  try  to  secure  a  release 
from  the  present  existence  by  absorption  into  the 
World-Soul  through  correct  knowledge.  They 
try  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
World-Soul,  to  grasp  it  and  proclaim  the  same. 
They  discuss  three  importtot  questions  : — 

(/)  The  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  the 
Universal  Soul  (  ^^mn>  ^K^\wr{ )  i.e.,  ''cici  t^??  ^f^". 

{ii)  How  arises  this  difference  between  the 
World  Soul  and  the  individual  soul, the  cos- 
mic illusion  (  iTT^T^T^  ). 

(///)  How  deliverance  from  this  cosmic  illusion 
or  bondage  is  possible,  /.  e.,  salvation  (  )  attain- 
able. With  this  is  connected  the  question  of  rebirth 
or  transmigration. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads  is 
the  identity  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  Univer- 
sal Soul.  The  Chhdndogya  Upanishad  very 
clearly  puts  it  : — 

^^HE  that  permeates  through  every  atom  of  all 
this,  by  whose  existence  the  world  exists,  that  is 
real,  that  is  Soul,  that  thou  art,  Swetaketu.""^^ 

The  poets  of  the  Upanishads  repeat  this  idea 
of  the  Pantheistic  Self  very  often  and  strive  to 
express  it  through  metaphor  after  metaphor.  In 
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Llie  Katlia  Upanishad,  Yania,  bein.^j  prevailed 
^  over  by  Xachiketa,  speaks  of  the  existence  after 
death  : — ^'Life  and  death  are  only  different  pliases 
of  development.  True  knowledge,  whicli  consists 
in  recognising  the  identity  of  the  individual  soul 
with  the  World-Soul,  raises  its  possessor  beyond 
the  reach  of  death." 

The  S(veta\swatara  Upanishad  propounds  the 
doctrine  of  ma[vd  (cosmic  illusion).  The  visible 
world  is  considered  as  an  illusion  produced  by 
Brahma  as  a  conjuror.  A  true  knowledge  of  the 
World-Soul  removes  the  illusion^  gives  deliverance 
and  works  out  salvation.  'Whoever  knows  this 
^  *I  am  Brahma'  becomes  the  All.  Even  the 
gods  cannot  prevent  him  from  becoming  it.  For 
he  becomes  the  At  man  J' 

An  ascetic,  who  has  acquired  the  true  knowledge 
of  Self,  enters  the  deva'yana,  the  path  of  the  gods, 
is  absorbed  into  Brahma  and  never  returns.  A 
man,  who  has  perfomed  the  Vedic  rites  properly 
but  has  not  acquired  the  full  knowledge  :of  self, 
goes  to  the  moon  by  the  pitrUiyana  or  path  of  the 
forefathers  and  he  returns  to  this  world  after  the 
effects  of  the  ceremonials  have  come  to  an  end. 
I  But  those  who  have  done  neither,  become  birds, 
reptiles  and  other  beasts,  akin  to  their  former 
nature,  in  the  lower  grades  of  creation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SUTRA  LITERATURE 


Rigveda 
Srauta. 


700  B.  C.  TO  200  B.  C. 

As  the  Brahmana  literature  grew  to  an  unweildy 
mass  and  as  necessity  for  systematic  manuals  were 
felt,  the  Kalpa  sittras  were  composed.  They  are 
written  in  prose  but  the  style  is  marvellously  terse 
and  sententious.  The  Kalpa  sutras  were  never  re- 
garded as  revelation.  They  consisted  of  three  parts 
viz.,  (i)  Srauta  sutras,  (2)  Grihya  sutras,  and  (3) 
Dhar??ia  sutV2iS.  Originally  these  three  made  up 
one  work.  But  later  on,  some  of  them  became  de- 
tatched  from  the  main  book  and  were  considered  as 
separate  books.  Naturally  each  Brahmana  would 
have  a  Kalpa  sutra  of  its  own,  complete  in  three 
parts.  But  complete  Kalpa  sutras  of  all  the  extant 
sakhas  have  not  been  discovered.  The  Srauta  sutras 
describe  the  performance  of  a  directly  en- 

joined by  the  Vedas  as  a  duty.  The  Grihya  sutras 
describe  the  yapias  to  be  performed  by  the  grihi 
and  the  Dharma  sutras  give  the  rules  of  conduct, 
law  and  custom,  rules  of  pra'yaschitta  L  e.,  penalty 
for  sins,  and  government. 

The  Rigveda  has  two  Srauta  sutras  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  Sakhas  : 

(i)  The  Sankhavana  Srauta  sutra  corresponds 
to  the  Sankayana  Brahmana. 
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(ii)  The  Aswalayana  Srauta  corresponds  to 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana.  These  have  correspond- 
ing Grihya  sutras  of  the  same  name.  The  Vasista 
Dharma  sutra  belongs  to  the  Kalpasutra  of  the 
Rigveda. 

The  Samaveda  has  three  Srauta  sutras  : 

(i)  The  Mas'aka  or  Arsheya  Kaipa  recites  ^^m^av 
the  order  of  sdmaiis  of  various  ceremonies  accord- 
ing to  the  Panchavimsa  Bra'hmana. 

(ii)  The  Latyayana  Srauta  sutras  belong  to 
Kauthumi  sakha  of  the  Samaveda.  The  Gobhila 
Grihya  sutra  was  used  by  this  sakha. 

(iii)  The  Drahyayana  Srauta  sutra  corres- 
ponds to  the  Ranayani  sakha.  They  used  the 
Khadira  Grihya  sutra.  The  Gautamiya  Dharma 
sutra  belongs  to  the  Samaveda. 

The  Krishna  Yajurveda  has  six  Srauta  sutras  ;  ^^^^ 
only  two  of  them,  however,  have  been  published  :  ^^.^^ 

(i)  Apastamba  Srauta  sutra.  The  whole  of 
the  Apstamba  Kalpasutra  has  been  discovered. 

(ii)  Hiranyakeshij 

(iii)  Baiidhayanay 

(iv)  Bharadwaja, 
^    (v)  Manava^ 

and  (vi)   Vaikhanasa  Srauta  sutra. 

They  have  got  the   corresponding   Grihya  j; 
sutras.   The   Hiranyakeshins,   the  Baudhayana 
and  the  Manava  Dharma  sutra  belong   to  the  | 
Krishna  Yajurveda.  Sul 

The  Sukla  Yajurveda  has  the  Katyayana  Srauta 
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corresponding  to  the  Satapatha  Brahmana.  It 

has  the  Paraskara  Grihya  sutra. 
^^veir'  While  the  Atharvaveda  has  the  Vaitana  sutr^ 

Srauta.      agreeing  with  the  Gopatha  Brahmana,  it  has  the 

Kausiya  Grihya  sutra. 

The  Srauta  Yajnas. 

Srauta  jj^^  yajnas  directly  ordained  by  the  Sruti  are 

yajnas.  .  .  , 

called  sraiita-yapias.     They  are  14  m  number. 

Seven  of  these  are  haviryajnas  and  the  other 

seven  are  sofnayajnas. 

The  seven  haviryajnas  are  : — (i)  Agnyadhan 

(^^ir),    (2)   Agnihotra  ( ^fWtw ),    (3)  Darsa- 

purnamas  (  ^^tj^iS^th  ),  (4)  A'grahayana  (^rmi^nr),  (5) 

Cha'turmashya  (  ^g^fw  ),    (6)  Niruhrapashubadha 

( ),  (7)  Sautramani  (  ^^^lir^*^  ). 

The  seven  soinayajnas  are  : — (i)  Agnistoma 

(  ^ftr^^T ),  (2)  Atyagnistoma  (  ^c??ftr^^  ),  (3)  Uktha 

( (4)  Sorashi  ( ift^sft  ),  (5)  Bajapeya  ( ^^^^^  ), 

(6)  Atiratra  (  ^f^xm  )  and  (7)  A'ptoryama  (  ^x^^^^  ). 

The  yajfias  prescribed  by  the  Grihya  sutras  are 

^jna^s^      those  w^hich  the  householder  is  bound  to  perform 

daily  or  periodically.    In  these  the  purohit  or  the 

officiating  priest  is  not  necessary.    They  are  more 

important  than  the  Srauta  yajnas.     There  are 

five  Mahay ajnas  prescribed  by  the  Grihya  sutras. 

They  are  to  be  performed  every  day.  These  are — 

(i)  Brahmayajna  {m^),  (2)  Devayajna  (  f^^^  ), 

(3)    Pritriyajna  (  fq^?j^  ),    (4)   Vutayajna  (  ), 

and  (5)  Manushyayajna  (  M^mi^  ). 


Mab^> 
yajnas. 
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Pa'rvanasraddha 

(  ^^^T^T^  ),  (4) 

Aswayujiyajna 


They  also  prescribe  seven  Pdkayajnas  which 
are  to  be  performed  at  appointed  periods.  They 

^  are  as  folfows  : — 

(i)  Pitrisra'ddha  (  fq(?^T^  ),  (2 
( qi^^w ),    (3)  Astaka'sraddha 
SraVaniyajna     (  ^t^^  ^'sr ),  (s) 
(  ^'^f^'^?!^  ),    (^)  A'graha'yaniyajna  (  ^r^t^^^  ), 
and  (7)  Chaitriyajna  (  ^tm^  ). 

Besides  these  14.  yajnas,  there  are  16  samas- 
kdras  which  are  to  be  performed  at  different 
stages  of  life.    They  are — 

(i)  Garva'dhana  ( ir^rfm^  ),  (2)  Pumsavana  ( xj^^  ) 
(3)  Shimontonnayana  (  ^^iT^^^r ),  (4)  Jatakarma 

^  (  ),    (5)  Na'makarana  (  ^t^i^kw  ),    (6)  Anna- 

pra'shana  (  ^irm  ),  (7)  Chura'karana  (  ^^t^w  ), 
(8)  Upanayana  {^^^^^)y  (9)  Mahanamnivrata 
(iTfPTPft  ^^),  (10)  Mahavrata  (?r^mcf),  (i  i)  Upanishad 
vrata  (  ^fif^^  m),  (12  )  Goda'navfata  ( ^rt^TT  Wct  ), 
(13)  Sama'vartana  (  ^in^'^'if ),  (14)  Viva'ha  (  ft^rg  ), 
(15)  Antestikriya  (^^"W^m),  and  (16)  Niskra'mana 
( f%^m^ ). 

The  details  of  these  rites  are  omitted,  as 
they  are  mostly  known  to  Indian  students 
and  would  unnecessarily  increase  the  volume. 
Ceremonials  9  to  13  were  practised  during  the 
f  study  of  the  Vedas,  L  e,,  during  the  Brahmacharyya- 
period.  Sama'vartana  was  practised  after  the 
completion  of  the  Vedic  studies. 

The  Dharma  sutras  treat  of  law,  customs, 
manners,  kings'  conduct,  offences,  punishment  for 


Pdka- 
yajnas. 


Samskdras 
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Basis  of 
modern 
smriti. 


Sikshd. 


Prdti- 
sdLkhyas. 


the  same,  administration  of  justice,  inheritar^  1^ 
and  prayaschitta  etc.   To  each  sakha^f  the  Vei|i|^ 
was  attached  a  Dharma  sutra.   Some  of  them  dal 
before  the  time  of  Yaska,  who  makes  referenc 
to  them.   The  Apastamba  Dharma  sntra  forn 
the  chapters  28  and  29  of  the  Apastamba  Kaljj^e 
sutra.   The  Hiranyakeshi  Dharma  sutra  '  diffe 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Apastamba,  as  it  was 
subdivison  of  the  same,  branching  off  later  o 
The   Baudhayana   Dharma   sutra  seems  to  I 
earlier  than   the    Apastamba.   This    school  h; 
now  become  extinct.    Sayanacharya  belonged  , 
this   school.     The    Gautama   Dharma   shaf  1 
and  the  Vasista  shastra  are  also  works  of  tli 
class. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Smriti  wor 
written  in  verse,  which  have  come  down  to  lib 
were  based  upon  the  Dharma  sutras.   The  Ma> 
smriti  is  based  upon  the  Manava  Dharma  sut 
of  the  Krishna  Yajurveda.  |i 

The  Taittiriya  A'ranyaka  names  Sikshd  (phor|;! 
tics)  as  a  branch  of  knowledge.  It  deals  with  t 
accents,  quantity,  pronunciation  and  euphoiij^ 
rules  of  the  Vedic  literature.  Many  of  them  ha,  ^ 
been  preserved.  But  the  Paniniyan  Siksha  is  il 
one  ordinarily  in  use.  Ik 

The  earliest  result  of  phonetic  studies  isti( 
Padapdtha  of  Sakalya.    But  the  analysis  of  t 
Padapatha  has  not  always  been  accepted  by 
successors— Yaska,  Panini  and  Patanjali. 


SUTRA  LITERATURE 


The  systematic  treatment  of  the  Vedic  phone- 

i^^is  to  be  found  in  the  Prdtisdkhyas  of  each 
-da.  The  word  pratisakhya  means  a  body  of 
les  peculiar  to  each  sdkha'.  The  present 
•atisakhyas  had  most  probably  older  forms 
hich  were  used  by  Panini,  as  the  rules  in  the 
esent  pratisakhyas  are  more  exhaustive  and 
icurate  than  those  of  Panini.   Of  these, 

(1)  The  Rigveda  Pratisakhya  is  ascribed  to 
tunaka.  This  was  abridged  with  certain  supple- 
entary  rules  in  the  Upalekha. 

(2)  The  Taittiriya  Pra'tisa'khya  mentions  the 
lachers  who  taught  the  subject. 

y  (3)  The  Vajasaneya  Pra'tisa'khya  is  the  work 
If  Katyayana,  who  was  a  student  of  the  Saunaka 
;hool. 

(4)  The  Atharvaveda  Pra'tisa'khya  recognises 
16  authority  of  Saunaka.  It  is  the  best  and  the 
io?t  comprehensive  work  of  the  class. 

Metre  is  treated  in  the  Sankhayana  Srauta  Chhandas. 
ptra  and  also  in  the  Pra'tisa'khyas.  Pingalas 
Ihhandasutra  deals  with  Vedic  metres. 

Grammatical   studies    were    pursued  long 

Grammar. 

efore   the   time   of  Yaska,   who  enumerates 

titayana,  Gargya  and  Sakalya,  among  others, 
ini  enumerates  about  32  authorities  from  whom 
|;e  sometimes  differs.  All  other  works  on  grammar 
tefore  Panini  have  been  lost. 

Yaska's  Nirukta  is  a  commentary  on  the  Vedic  ^^^^^^^ 
ext  on  etymological  basis.   This  is  the  oldest 
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attempt  of  Vedic  interpretation.  He  bases  his 
book  on  five  Nighantus  or  lists  of  difficult  words. 
He  explains  these  words  etymologically  and 
occasionally  illustrates  them  by  citing  passages 
from  the  Rigveda.  The  whole  book  is  written 
in  prose  of  the  early  classical  type.  Yaska  must 
be  a  few  centuries  earlier  than  Panini.  The 
Nirukta  discloses  that  the  Samhita  text  and  the 
Pada  text  of  the  Rigveda  were  in  the  same  form 
as  we  have  got  them. 

Geometry  was  early  cultivated  in  India,  and  it 
Geometry,  jg  now  recognised  by  the  Western  scholars 
that  the  Indians  are  the  founders  of  this  branch  of  ^ 
mathematics.  It  was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  altars,  strictly  suitable  to  the 
ceremonials.  The  proficiency  was  high  as  we 
can  guess  from  the  methods  applied  in  the  altar- 
construction.  But  no  systematic  work  of  the  Vedic 
period  has  come  down  to  us. 

Jyotisha  was  studied  in  ancient  India  for  the 
jyotisha.      determination  of  the  exact  hour  for  the  ceremonial. 

In  the  Rigveda  there  is  reference  to  certain  stars 
and  constellations  and  their  positions  with  reference 
to  the  celestial  sphere.  But  no  book  of  the  Vedic  ^ 
period  has  come  down  to  us.  Those  we  possess 
are  of  post- Vedic  origin  ;  but  they  certainly 
contain  much  that  was  acquired  in  the  Vedic 
period. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 

The  history  of  Sanskrit  Literature  falls  into  two  ^^f'^l^l^^-^ 
main  periods,  the  Vedic  Period  and  the  second  Literature 
which  may  be  called  the  Sanskrit  Period.  Each 
of  the  periods  has  a  different  time  and  possesses 
a  distinct  character  of  its  literature  : 

{i)   The   Vedic    period    which,    beginning  ^^^^ 
perhaps  as  early  as  2000  B.  C.,  extends  in  its  Period, 
latest  phase  to  about  200  B.  C.   There  are  two 
principal  divisions  of  this  period  :    In  the  first 
half  of  the  Vedic  Age,  the  character  of  its  literature 
was  creative  and  poetical,  while  the  centre  of 
culture  lay  in  the  land  of  the  modern  Punjab,  as 
we  have  come  across  in  previous  chapters.   In  t,he 
latter  half,  the    literature    was  theologically 
speculative  in  matter  and  prosaic  in  form,  whilst 
the  centre  of  culture  had  shifted  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  as  has  already  been  found. 

We  have  studied  Vedic  literature  in  some 
detail  in  the  previous  pages,  and  now  pass  on  to  a 
consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  Sanskrit 
period. 

(2/)  The    Sanskrit   period    began,    strictly  Sanskrit 
speaking,  with  the  final  offshoots  of  the  Vedic  • 
period  about  200  B.  C,  and  closed  with  the 
Mahomedan  conquest,  after  1000  A.  D. 
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The  Vedic  Age  produced  only  religious  works, 
and  character  of  its  literature  was  creative  and 
poetical,    as  already  stated  ;  while  the  Sanskrit 
period  made  some  advance  towards  the  formation 
of  a  prose-style.   The  Sanskrit  period  achieved 
success  in  epic,  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  in  drama, 
romances  and  fables.    It  also  achieved,  in  its 
earlier  phases,  notable  results  in  various  branches 
of  scientific  literature  e.g.,  phonetics,  grammar, 
mathematics,    astronomy,    medicine     and  law. 
During  the  Sanskrit  period,  the  beauty  of  poetry, 
however,  was  marred  by  the  ever-increasing  taint 
of  artificiality  by  the  use,  for  example,  of  long 
compound-words  and  tedious  alliterations.  But 
such  artificiality,  still,  has  a  beauty  of  its  own. 
History  is  the  one  weak  point  in  Indian  litera- 
:ory!       ture.   The  total  lack  of  historical  works  seems  to 
be  due,  according  to  Western  scholars,  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  the  Brahmins,  whose  task  it  would 
naturally  have  been  to  record  great  deeds,  had 
early  taken  up  the  doctrine  that  all  action  and 
existence  are  a  positive  evil  ;  and  they,  therefore, 
did  not  chronicle  the  great  events  necessary  for 
the  compilation  of  historical  works. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  entirely  subscribe  to 
this  view.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Brahmins, 
who  were,  from  the  very  discipline  of  their  life, 
sincere  believers  in  karmas  or  actions  without 
minding  for  the  results  they  would  lead  to,  could 
not  possibly  have  neglected  their  duty  (  e.g.  of 
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recording  historical  events)  to  the  laithful 
iJlHbrmance  of  which  they  attached  supreme 
value.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  idea 
of  comprehensive  political  history  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term  did  not  develop  in  ancient  India. 
Many  isolated  accounts  of  stray  political  events 
or  of  particular  line  of  kings  that  were  undoubtedly 
written  with  a  little  poetical  exaggeration  have 
probably  been  lost  during  the  political  uphevals 
that  have  swept  over  India  during  the  long 
centuries. 

No  definite  criteria  exist  for  the  deter-  J^^ata  for 
^ination  of  dates  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  ing  Age. 
literature  ;  even  the  date  assigned  to  the  greatest 
poet,  Kalidasa,  is  so  elastic  that  it  may  go  back 
two  or  three  hundred  years  more.  The  considera- 
tions leading  to  the  determination  of  dates  may 
fall  under  two  heads  :— 

0)   Evidences,  besides  the  internal  criteria  of 
,  development  of  style,  are  offered  by  the  references 
to  earlier  authors,  stray  political  and  astronomical 
references  and  inscriptions  on  coins,  copper-plate 
grants  and  rocks  or  pillars, 

P  (n)  Secondly,  a  few  landmarks  of  chronolo- 
gical importance  are  to  be  found  in  the  visits  of 
foreigners  mainly  for  the  post-Vedic  period.  There 
were  three  classes  of  foreign  visitors,— the  Greek, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Arabian  : 

(i)   The  earliest  date  of  visit  by  a  foreigner  Greek. 
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Arabian. 


Two  kinds 
}{  script  : 


is  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  327  B.  C. 

(2)  The  stay  in  India  of  Magasthenes  about 
300  B.  C.  and  the  valuable  account  of  the  then 
Indian  civilisation  and  affairs  left  by  him. 

(3)  The  visit  of  the  Bhudhist  pilgrim  Fa  Hian 
about  399  A.  D. 

(4)  The  regular  stay  of  Hiouen  Tsang  in  India 
from  630  to  645  A.  D.  and  his  account  of  the 
Indian  civilisation  of  his  time. 

(5)  The  visit  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  I  Tsing 
(671-695  A.  D.) 

(6)  The  valuable  account  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest  by  Alberuni, 
who  wrote  his  India,  in  1030  A.  D. 

References  to  poets  or  other  important  persons, 
events  or  works  and  descriptions  of  prevalent  cus- 
toms are  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  these 
visitors  ^  and  consequently,  they  offer  some  clue 
for  the  determination  of  dates  of  poets  or  works 
therein  referred  to,  with  approximation. 

References  to  writing  in  ancient  Indian 
literature  are  very  rare  and  late.  The  practice  from 
time  immemorial  was  a  system  of  oral  tradition. 
Even  the  Vedas  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

It  has  been  held  that  writing  was  introduced 
into  India  about  800  B.  0.  by  traders  coming  by 
way  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Asoka-inscriptions  are, 
however,  the  earliest  records  of  Indian  writing, 
hitherto  discovered  beyond  controversy. 
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Prof.  Buhler  has  shown  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  script  known  in  ancient  India,  Brahmi  ^^'rahmi. 
and  Kharosthi.  Brahmi,  according  to  him,  was 
the  true  national  writing  of  India  ;  because  all  the 
alphabets  of  later  times  are  descended  from  it, 
however  dissimilar  they  may  appear  at  the  present  Kharosthi 
'day.  It  was  written  from  left  to  right.  Kharos- 
thi was  employed  in  eastern  Afganistan  and  the 
northern  Punjab  from  400  B.  C.  to  200  A.  D.  It 
was  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  materials  used  for  writing  were  birch 
bark  ( ),  palm  leaf  (  mw^  )  and  sachi  leaf 
( )  which  was,  even  up  to  quite  recent  times, 
largely  used  in  Assam.  Paper  was  introduced  by 
the  Mahomedan  conquest.  The  Hindus  being  very  ^f^^hewol 
religiously  sensitive,  their  works  are  not  bound  ''^anthd!' 
in  any  animal  skin.  In  ancient  India,  the  birch 
bark  or  palm  leaf  manuscripts  were  held  together  by 
a  cord  drawn  through  a  single  hole  in  the  middle. 
This  explains,  says  Prof.  Macdonell,  how  the 
Sanskrit  word  for  ''knot''  (^),  has  come  to  acquire 
the  sense  of^  book.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  a  leading  feature  of  the  ancient  Indian 
mind  was  to  dive  deep  into  a  subject  audits 
inner  significance,  and  it  was  seldom  guided  only 
by  its  outward  form.  So  it  is  more  probable  that 
grantha  (book)  did  not  come  to  be  called  after 
the  "knot''  but  signifies  that  by  which  thoughts 
or  events  are  wreathed  up  and  handed  down. 

Enquiring  into  the   nature    of  the  ancient 
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oquial  language  of  India,  it  is  found  that  the  word 
Q^dil^:     samskrita  (^et^),  meaning  'refined',  for  the  Indian 

then  language,  came  to  be  in  use  probably  in  the  fourth 
krit :  century  B.  C.  at  the  time  of  the  grammarian 
Panini ;  and  the  word,  Sa?nskrita,  (^r^),  was  meant 
to  be  opposed  to  the  popular  dialect,  called  Prakrita. 
The  grammarians,  prior  to  Panini,  however  speak 
of  the  classical  dialects  as  Bhdsa!  (mi)  which  is 
referred  to  by  Patanjali  as  being  ^'current  in  the 
world''.  Yaska  (fifth  century  B.  C.)  and  Panini 
even  mention  the  peculiarities  in  the  language  of 
the  "easterners"  and  the  "northeners'' ;  Katyayana 
refers  to  local  differences,  and  Patanjali  mentions 
words  used  in  a  particular  district  only. 

There  is  thus  e\idence  of  Sanskrit  being  used 
as  a  spoken  language  in  the  Aryyabarta  by  the 
Brahmins  about  the  second  century  B.  C.  ;  but 
other  people,  e.g.  the  kshatriya  princes  and  men 
of  noble  family,  came  to  use  it  as  well  in  course  of 
time.  It  is  found  that  in  ancient  India  popular 
dialects,  called  Pra'krita,  existed.  The  dramas  show 

I  that,  whoever  did  not  speak  Sanskrit,  understood  it 
at  any  rate  ;  for,  Sanskrit  is  there  employed  with 

\  the  speakers  of  Prakrita  in  conversation.  Thus 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
colloquial  language  in  ancient  India. 

ions  In  the  oldest  period  of  Prakrita,  two  main 

)u  divisions  of  the  dialects  are  noticed,  the  Western 
and  the  Eastern.    Subdivisions  of  the  former  were 

icial 

Bges     i4/a^Arama  which  was  used  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Indus,  and  Sauraseni  which  was  used  in  the  Doab. 
From  Apabhramsa  are  derived  Siyidhi,  western 
PimjablzxiA  Kashmiri  which  were  in  use  in  the 
countries  referred  to  by  them  respectively.  While 
from  Sauraseni  are  descended  Gmirjari  (  Gujrati ), 
Avanti  (eastern  Punjabi  and  Hindi)  and  Maha- 
rashtri.  The  Eastern  Prakrita  appears,  at  the 
present  day,  as  Magadhi,  the  dialect  of  Magadha, 
now  Behar,  and  Ardha-Magadhi  with  Benares  as 
its  centre.  Marathi  and  Bengali  with  its  various 
dialects  are  descended  from  a  mixture  of  Magadhi 
and  Ardha-Magadhi.  As  the  Aryans  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  south  of  India,  Tamil,  Telegu, 
Canerese  and  Malayalam  which  are  used  in  the 
Deccan  and  form  the  Dravidian  group,  are  the 
non-Aryan  languages  of  India. 

A  table  about  the  genetic  relation  of  the  Aryan 
languages  in  India  is  given  : — 


Prdkrita 


Western 


Eastern 


Apabhramsa 


Sauraseni  Magadhi 


Ardha-Magac 


Sindhi   W.  Punjabi  Kashmiri 


Marathi 


Beng 


Gaurjari 
(Gujrati) 


Avanti 
(W.  Rajputani) 


Maharashtri 
(E.  Rajputani) 


E.  Punjabi 


Hindi 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Rdma- 
yana. 


Its  origin. 


Develop- 
ment. 
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THE  TWO  EPICS. 
The  Sanskrit  epic  poetry  falls  into  two  main 
classes  : — 

(i)  Itihdsa,  meaning  legend,  a'khyayana, 
narrative,  and  Pur  ana  or  ancient  tale  which  com- 
prises the  old  stories. 

(ii)  Kavaya  or  artificial  epic. 

The  Ramayana  and  the  Maha'bha'rata  are  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  former  class. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  up  the  most  popular 
of  Indian  epics,  the  Ramayana. 

At  first,  the  Ra'ma'yana  was  recited  by 
professional  minstrels  and  often  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument.  The 
epic,  in  its  original  form,  was  handed  down  orally 
by  Kusa  and  Lava,  the  two  sons  of  Rama.  It  was' 
composed  by  the  great  sage  Va'lmiki,  and  the  epic 
probably  arose  at  Kosala. 

The  original  kernel  of  the   Ramayana  was 
■  composed  before  500  B.  C.  and  the  subsequent 
portions  were  probably  added  about  'i.^Q^S^ 
and  later. 

The  careful  investigations  of  Professor  Jacobi 
have  shown  that  the  Ramayana  originally  consist- 
ed of  five  books  only.  The  first  and  the  seventh 
books  are  later  additions.  As  Prof.  Jacobi  shows, 
all  the  subsequent  additions  to  the  original  epic 
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have  been  so  loosely  made  that  the  ^'junctures  are 
easy  to  recognise."  The  grounds  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  above  theory  are  mainly  these  : 

(i)  The  sixth  book  of  the  Ramayana  concludes 
the  main  action  ;  and  hence  there  is  reasonably 
no  necessity  for  the  seventh. 

Cii)  There  are  statements  in  the  first  book  of 
the  epic  which  are  at  direct  variance  with  some 
other  statements  in  the  body  of  the  book  ;  thus 
it  is  probable  that  the  two  compositions  came 
from  two  poetic  hands. 

(iii)  Two  contents,  one  of  them  containing 
the  first  and  the  seventh,  and  the  other  not  con- 
taining them,  have  been  found  ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  was  prepared  before  the  additions 
were  made. 

The  western  scholars  have  advanced  the  follow- 
ing evidences  to  deterniine  the  age  of  the  Rama- 
yana : — 

(i)  The  original  part  of  the  Ramayana  is  older 
than  the  Mahabharata  ;  for,  while  the  heroes  of 
the  latter  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana,  the 
story  of  Rama  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
Mahabharata. 

(ii)  Ramayana  has  a  relation  to  Buddhistic 
literature  ;  the  story  of  Rama  is  found,  in  some- 
what altered  form,  in  one  of  Pali  Jatakas  or 
birth-stories,  viz.  the  Dasaratha  Jataka.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  stories  and  metres  of  the  two, 
the  balance  of  evidence  in  relation  to  Buddhism 
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seems  to  favour  the  pre-Buddbistic  origin  of  the  i 
genuine  Ramayana.  ^ 

(iii)  An  examination  of  the  epic  shows  that 
Yavanas  or  Greeks  are  mentioned  twice  in  it 
which  Prof.  Jacobi  has  shown  to  be  an  inter- 
polation ;  the  introductions  were  made  sometime 
after  300  B.  C.  Prof.  Weber  s  assumption  of  Greel# 
influence  on  the  Ramayana  lacks  foundation. 

(iv)  In  the  epic,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  of  Pataliputra  (modern  Patna),  founded  by  king 
Kalashoka  before  380  B.  C.  and  described  by  thej 
Greek  ambassador  Megasthenes  about  300  B.  C 
Rama  is  described  in  the  epic  as  parsing  by  the  . 
very  spot  where  the  city  stood  ;  yet  no  refereri5*| 
to  the  capital  city  is  found  in  the  epic,  though 
others  of  lesser  importance,  e.  g.  Kausambi,; 
Kampilya,  Kanyakubja  are  mentioned.  j 

(v)  In  the  original  Ramdyana,  the  capital  of 
Kosala  is  regularly  called  Ayodhya,  while  the 
Buddhists,  the  Jainas  and  the  Greeks  always  givej 
it  the  name  Saketa.  In  the  last  book  oftb# 
Ramayana,  it  is  found  that  Lava,  one  of  Rama  s 
sons,  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Saketa.  All 
these  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original 

/Ramayana  was  composed  when  Ayodhya,  tke 
capital  city  of  Kosala,  had  not  been  desertddi 
and  when  its  new  name  Saketa  was  still  un- 
known. 

The  arguements,  advanced  above,  go  to  show  ^ 
that  the  original  form  of  the  Ramayana  came  into 
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existence  before  500  B,  C.  and  recent  portions^/ 
^ere  added  by  the  second  century  B.  C. 

Prof.  Jacobi  says  that  the  Ramayana  contains 
no  allegory  at  all  but  it  is  a  faithful  story  of  Indian 
mythology.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  Sita 
of  the  Ramayana  can  be  traced  to  the  Rigveda 
wherein  she  appears  as  the  Furrow  personified  as 
a  goddess  and  that  Rama  represents  Indra  of  the 
Veda  ;  and  his  conflict  with  the  rakshasa-king, 
Ravana,  would  represent  the  Indrabrittra  story  of 
the  Rigveda  ;  that  the  stealing  of  Sita  by 
Ravana  refers  to  the  stealing  of  cows  recovered 
^  Indra  ;  Sita  in  the  epic  was  also  rescued  by 
^ama  ;  that  Rama's  aUiance  with  the  monkey- 
chief  Hanumat  (Pavana-nandana)  is  a  reminiscence 
of  Indra's  alliance  with  the  Maruts  ;  and  Indra's 
ambassador,  the  dog  Sarama,  probably  refers  to 
rakshasa  Sarama,  who  consoled  Sita  in  the 
Asoka-forest.  But  these  are  mere  guesses  and 
ingenious  suggestions. 

Prof.  Weber  s  assumption  of  Greek  influence 
on  the  story  of  the  Ramayana  lacks  foundation 
for  the  following  reasons,  among  others  : — 

(i)  The  word  Yavanas  or    Greeks  is  men- 
^oned  twice  in  the  epic  ;  but  Profl    Jacobi  has 
shown  this  to  be  an  interpolation.* 

(ii)  The  tales  of  the  stealing  of  Sita  and  the 
expedition  to  Lanka  for  her  rescue  are  not  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  abduction  of  Helen  and  the 
Trojan  war  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
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Rama's  snapping  the  bow  to  have  been  taken  from 

the  adventures  of  UUysses  ^  for,  ''Like  feats  of  ^ 

strength  for  like  objects  are  to  be  found  in  the 

history  of  many  nations,"  history  repeating  itself. 

The  Ramayana  describes  the  following  story  : 

Story  of  Dasaratha,  a  king  of  the  Ikshdku  family  of 

Ramayana  '  ^         x^,      ^      t   i  i_ 

Ayodhya,  had  four  sons, — Rama,  Bharata,  Laksh- 

mana  and  Satrughna  by  his  three  wives  ;  of  the 
sons,  Rama,  son  of  Kausalya,  was  the  eldest.  | 
Dasaratha  made  up  his  mind  to  crown  Rama  as  | 
yubara'ja  or  heir-apparent ;  but  his  second  queen  ' 
Kaikeyi  threw  herself  in  the  way.    The  king  had 
previously  promised  to  grant  her  two  boons  ;  on 
the  strength  of  this  promise,  she  now  secured  the  ^ 
banishment  of  Rama  for  fourteen  years  and  the 
nomination  of  her  own  son  Bharata  as  yiibara'ja 
instead.    Accordingly,  the  ideal  son  Rama,  follow- 
ed by  his  faithful  wife  Sita  and  his  devoted  half 
brother  Lakshamana,  left  the  kingdom  of  Ayodhya 
amidst  the  mourning  of  the  people.    The  old  king 
Dasaratha  himself  succumbed  to  the  shock  of  this 
cruel  separation.    Rama  went  to  the  Dandaka 
forest  whence  Sita  was  stolen  away  from  him 
by  Ravana,  the  rakshasha-king  of  Lanka.  Rama 
allied  himself  with  the  monkeys  of  Kishkindhyai^ 
of  whom  Hanumat  was  the  chief  ;  and,  with  their 
help,  rescued  Sita  after    killing  Ravana  in  the 


*  Besides  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  word  Yavanas 
is  taken  to  mean  only  the  Greeks. 
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Struggle.  Then  returning  to  Ayodhya,  after  the 
I  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  Rama  assumed  the  rehis 
of  government  from  the  faithful  Bharata,  who, 
during  the  long  period  of  Ram's  absence,  had 
declined  all  royal  honours  and  governed  the  king- 
dom only  as  an  agent  of  Rama. 

•  The  epic  like  the  Mahabharata  contains  many  Episodes 
interesting  episodes,  and  references  to  some  im-    '  ^ 
portant  ones  are  made  here  : 

(1)  The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges  re- 
lates how  the  sacred  river  was  brought  from 
heaven  to  purify  the  remains  of  60,000  sons  of 

^'king  Sagara. 

(2)  Another  story  is  that  of  the  sage  Viswa- 
mitra,  who,  when  a  powerful  king  entered  into  a 
struggle  with  the  great  sage  Vashishtha  ;  for, 
Viswamitra  had  attempted  to  take  away  his 
^miraculous  cow'  by  force.  But  Viswamitra,  being 
overpowered  and  surprised  by  the  Brahmateja 
of  the  sage,  took  to  severe  penances,  attained 
Brahmanhood,  and  was  finally  reconcile^  with  his 
rival,  Vashishtha. 

(3)  The  short  story  that  describes  the  origin 
(pf  sloka   is  also  of  exquisite  beauty.  Vahniki, 

suddenly  seeing  a  hunter  shooting  down  a 
chakrabdka  out  of  a  loving  mithima  or  pair,  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  female 
bird  and  then  involuntarily  gave  vent  to  his  heart- 
felt sorrow  in  metrical  language. 
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The  Ramayana  has  achieved  everlasting  fame 
and  enjoys  the  greatest  popularity  in  India.  It 
has  been  translated  into  all  the  Indian  dialects, 
and  abridged  and  simplified  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  study  of  children.  In  some  form  or 
other  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  Hindu  household 
which  has  only  a  smattering  of  education.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  epic  may  be  briefly  noted 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

(i)  It  has  great  power  to  form  character  by 
impressively  presenting  before  the  readers  high 
and  noble  life-like  moral  ideals. 

(ii)  It  is  the  main  source  from  which  many  ^ 
Sanskrit  poems  and  works  as  well  as  literary 
productions  in  provincial  languages  have  sprung. 

(iii)  It  inspired  the  great  poet  Tulsidasa  who 
composed  the  Hindi  epic,  Rdmacharitamdiiasham. 

The  Mahdhhdrataj  in  its  present  form,  is  not 
an  original  work.  Prof.  Macdonell  says  that 
it  originally  consisted  of  8,800  slokas  only. 
There  are  direct  statements  which  show  that  the 
poem  at  one  time  consisted  of  24,000  slokas,  before 
the  various  didactic  episodes  (^mk^^m)  were  skilfully 
added  by  some  poetic  genius  ;  and  in  the  present 
form,  the  poem  contains  over  100,000  slokas/^ 
These  evidences  render  it  probable  that  the  poem 
underwent  three  stages  of  development. 

The  original  form  of  the  Mahabharata  came 
into  being  about  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  at  the 
latest  as  the  oldest  reference  to  the  work,  in  some 
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shape  or  other,  is  found   in  Ashwashalayana's 
I  Grihya  Sutra  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

That  the  epic  underwent  a  second  stage  of    '  stage, 
development  is   borne   out    by    the  following- 
evidences  : 

(a)  Originally,  the  people  of  India  worshipped 
oi:^Iy  Brahma  ;  the  introduction  of  Siva  and  Vishnu 
in  the  epic,  on  a  level  with  Brahma,  occurred 
about  300  B.  C.  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  ;  for,  from  the  account  of  Megas- 
thenes  it  is  known  that  about  300  B.  C.  these 
two  gods  were  very  prominent  and  the  people 
were  divided  into  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas. 

(b)  Moreover,  Yavanas  or  Greeks  and  even 
Sakas  and  Pahalavas  are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the 
kurus  in  the  Mahabharata,  who  were  brought 
into  India  by  Alexander  s  invasion  in  327  B. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  these  must  have  taken 
place  after  that  date. 

(c)  Hindu  temples  as  well  as  Budhistic  relic 
mounds  are  referred  to  in  the  epic  ;   hence  the 
references  to  the  latter  must  have  been  introduced  / 
after  the  flourishing  of  Budhism. 

The  evidence  for  the  last  stage  of  development  Thu-d  stage. 
|:is  an  inscription  of  a  land-grant.  This  inscription, 
dating  from  473  A.  D.,  decisively  proves  that, 
by  500  A.  D.  the  epic  had  acquired  its  present 
form  ;  for  herein,  the  epic  is  mentioned  as  '^con- 
taining 100,000  slokas",  composed  by  the  great 
sage  Vyasa.    Further,  Bana  and  his  predecessors, 
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not  only  studied  and  made  use  of  the  legends 
from  each  of  the  eighteen  books  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  but  were  even  acquainted  with  the 
Harivamsha. 

The  external  and  internal  evidences,  cited 
above,  go  to  show  that  the  epic  probably  came 
into  existence  about  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  in  the 
Western  half  of  India.  That  the  epic  acquired  its 
present  form  about  350  A.  D.  is,  according  to  Mr. 
l^acdonell,  the  most  reasonable  supposition. 

The  great  epic  which  is  full  of  episodes  and 
didactic  matters,  is  divided  into  eighteen  books, 
cdilled  parva  ;  it  has  also  a  supplementary  book, 
the  Harivamsha.  There  are  subdivisions  of  the 
parvas,  called  adhydyas. 

A  few  commentators  of  the  Mahabharata  are 
known  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The  commentaries 
of  Nilakantha,  Arjuna  Misra  and  Sarvajnana 
Narayana  only  are  extant. 

Three  main  editions  of  the  epic  have  appeared 
in  India  : — 

{i)  The  principal  edition,  including  the  Hari- 
vamsha but  without  any  commentary,  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  at  Calcutta  between  1834- 
1839  A.  D. 

(//)  Another  edition,  printed  in  Telegu 
character,  was  published,  also  in  four  volumes, 
at  Madras  between  1855-1860  A.  D.  It  contains 
the  Harivamsha  and  extracts  from  Nilakantha's 
commentary. 
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(///)    The    third  edition    was     published  at 
^Bombay  in  1863,   without  the  Harivamsha  but 
containing  commentaries  of  Nilkantha. 

The  Mahabharata  describes  a  political  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  Kauravas  and  the 
Pandavas,  two  offshoots  of  the  kuru  family  of 
Hastinapur.     One   hundred  Kauravas  were  the 
sons  of  Dhritarastra,  while  the  five  Pandavas  were 
the  sons  of  his  younger  brother,  Pandu.  Dhrita- 
rastra,  who  was  born  blind,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Pandu  who  ascended  the 
throne.     But    Pandu    died  in   the    life-time  of 
Dhritarastra,  who  thenceforth  acted  as  a  guardian 
^' of  his  nephews,  the  Pandavas,  and  subsequently 
chose  the  eldest  of  them,  Yudhistira,  as  heir  to 
the  family  kingdom.    The  eldest  Kaurava,  Duryo- 
dhana,  resented  this,  and  tried  various  expedients 
to  get  rid  of  the  Pandavas,  and  adopted  means 
to  dethrone  the  cousin  dynasty  who  always  tried 
conciliation.     Matters  at  length  came  to  such 
a  crisis  that  the  God-fearing  Pandavas,  inspite  of 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  were  compelled 
to  declare  war.    Almost  all  the  kshattriya  princes 
of  India  fought  on  one  side  or  the  other  3  and  a 
j|  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  field  of  Kurukshetra 
^  for  eighteen  days.    All  the  Kauravas  were  killed 
in  the  battle^  and  Yudhistira  ascended  the  throne 
of  Hastinapur.    After  some  years,  he  retired  to  the 
Himalayas  with  his  brothers  and  wife,  and  thence 
passed  into  heaven. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  ker- 
nel of  the  epic  has  historical  background.  The 
Mahabharata  or  the  great  conflict  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Bharata,  describes  an  ancient  conflict 
between  the  two  neighbouring  tribes,  the  Kurus 
and  the  Panchalas,  who  were  cousins,  both 
descended  from  king  Bharata,  son  of  Sakuntala. 

While  the  armies  of  the  two  parties  are  drawn 
up  for  battle,  the  whole  philosophical  poem,  the 
Bhagbatgita,  complete  in  eighteen  chapters,  is 
recited  to  the  Panda va-hero,  Arjuna,  who  hesitates 
to  advance  and  fight  against  his  kinsmen.  Thus 
the  epic  is  not  a  bare  historical  account  ;  but  it  is 
an  excellent  encyclopaedia  of  moral  teaching  of 
the  four  ends*  of  human  existence  ;  it  expounds, 
at  great  length,  the  duty  during  the  whole  life  of  a 
man  and  is  intended  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  all  Hindus. 

The  thread  of  the  main  story  of  the  Mahabharata 
is  interpersed  with  numerous  long  episodes 
which  constitute  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
epic.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  important 
episodes  : — 

(i)  The  supplementary  book  Harivamsa  des- 
cribes the  histor}'-  of  (Hari's)  Krishna^s  ancestors  ; 
it  gives  an   account  of  his  exploits  and  treats 


*  Dharma  (  ),  artha  (  ),  kdma  (  ),  and 
moksha   (  ift^  ). 
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of  the  future  corruptions  of  Kali  Yuga  or  the 
|-    fourth  stage  of  the  world. 

(2)  King  Dushyanta  was  out  in  a  forest  for  a  sakuntala. 
hunt.    In  this  forest,  he  arrived  at  the  hermit- 
age of  sage  Kanwa,  who,  leaving  Sakuntala  in 

charge  of  rendering  the  rites  of  hospitality  to 
comers,  was  away  to  Somatirtha.  Dushyanta 
was,  at  the  first  sight,  hypnotised  by  the  supreme 
beauty  of  Sakuntala  s  person,  and  she  also  became 
enamoured  of  him.  This,  however,  ended  in  Dhush- 
yanta's  marrying  Sakuntala  by  the  gdndharba 
system.  Dushyanta  however  forgot  Sakuntala 
when  back  to  his  kingdom,  and  did  not  even  re- 
f  member  her,  inspite  of  his  serious  vows  of  love  at 
the  hermitage.  Thereupon,  Sakuntala  was  carried 
off  into  the  region  of  the  fairies.  In  the  meantime, 
Dushyanta  became  sadly  aware  of  the  grave  mis- 
take he  had  committed  and  became  mad  of  her. 
Then  coming  after  fighting  a  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
gods,  Dushyanta  happened  to  recognise  Sakuntala, 
and  thus  the  reconciliation  was  broug^ht  about. 

(3)  The  history  of  Rama  in  the  Mahabharata  Rama, 
describes  much  the    same    story    as    in  the 
Ramayana. 

I  (4)  The  legend  of  sage  Rishya  Shringa  is  this  :  Rishya 
the  sage,  having  produced  rain  in  the  country  of 
Lomapada,  was  awarded  with  the  hand  of  Shanta. 
Rishya  Shringa  also  performed  a  yajfia  for 
Dasaratha,  king  of  Ayodhya,  v^^hich  brought  about 
the  birth  of  Rama. 
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(5)  The  story  of  King  Ushinara  is  that  the 
king  sacrified  his  life  to  save  a  pigeon  from  a 
hawk. 

(6)  After  defeat  in  the  play  at  dice,  Draupadi 
dwelt  with  the  Pandavas  in  the  Kamyaka  forest. 
Jayadhrata  however  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the 
first  sight  and  forcibly  carried  her  off.  She  was 
rescued  after  a  terrible  fight  in  which  the  Pandavas 
annihilated  Jayadhrata' s  forces. 

(7)  Savitri  married  Satyabana,  son  of  King 
Ashwapati,  though  she  was  given  to  understand 
that  Satvabana  would  die  within  a  year  after 
marriage.  When  the  last  day  of  his  life  came, 
Savitri  followed  Satyabana  when  he  went  out  to 
gather  fuels  in  the  forest.  Satyabana,  when 
cutting  a  branch  of  a  tree,  fell  down  in  a  swoon 
through  pain  of  head,  and  soon  expired.  Yama, 
the  god  of  death,  came  and  began  to  depart  with 
the  life  of  Satyabana  3  she  too  persistently  followed 
him.  When  Yama  consented  to  grant  her  a  boon 
except  the  life  of  her  husband,  she  still  followed 
him,  and  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness, 
moved  for  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  and  she  finally 
succeeded  in  her  attempt. 

(8)  The  episode  of  Xala  is  told  by  the  wise 
Brihadaswa  to  exiled  Y^idhistira  in  order  _  to 
console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  The 
story  is  this  :  Xala,  the  prince  of  Xishada,  won 
the  hand  of  Damaj^anti.  Possessed  by  the  demon 
Kali,  he  lost  his  kingdom  in    gambling  and 
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wandered  half-naked  in  forest  with  Damayanti. 
When  she  fell  asleep  through  fatip^ue,  Nala  deserted 
her.  Awaking  from  the  sleep,  she  was  struck  with 
terror  finding  herself  alone,  and  at  last,  found  her 
way  to  her  father's  court  at  Kundina.  Nala,  in  the 
meantime,  being  transformed  into  a  dwarf,  acted  as 
the  charioteer  to  the  King  of  Ayodhya.  Nala  then 
got  his  former  body,  won  Damayanti  back  and 
also  his  lost  kingdom,  and  lived  happily  with  her. 

The  Purdnas  are  a  distinct  class  of  eighteen* 
epic  works,didactic  in  character  and  sectarian  in  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  works  recommend  the  cult  of 
Vishnu,  while  others  favour  the  worship  of  Siva. 

The  following  fourteen  Puranas  are  Vishnuite 
in  character  : — 

(i)    Agnipurana  ;  (2) 

(3)    Matsya  purana  ;  (4) 

(5)    Vamana  purana  ;  (6) 

(7)    Markandeya  purana  ;  (8) 

(9)    Brahma-vaibarta  purana  ; 
(10)    Brahma  purana  ;       (i  i) 

(12)  Bhagbat  purana  ; 

(13)  Naradiya  purana  ;  and  (14)  Varaha  purana. 
The  following  four  Puranas  favour  the  cult  of 

Siva  : — 

(i)    Skanda  purana  ;    (2)    Siva  purana  ; 

(3)    Linga  purana  and  (4)   Bhabishya  purana. 

ws^  I   IR^t^  ^^T^*  f^^s^*  "^g^ai  II   fti^^^*  'to^'^- 


Vayu  purana  ; 
Kurma  purana  ; 
Padma  purana  ; 
Garuda  purana ; 

Vishnu  purana ; 
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THE  KAVYA  LITERATURE. 

Sanskrit  literature  may,  according  to  the 
character  of  its  composition,  be  roughly  divided 
into  SravyakaJvya  (  )  and  dramas  (  ^3?t^t5^  )  ; 

the  former  may  be  composed  either  in  pure  metre, 
pure  prose  or  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  A 
class  of  mixed  composition  is  called  champtika'vya 
(  ^'ir^^To^T ).  The  composition  in  pure  poetry  may 
be  of  the  character  of  a  7nahdka!vya  (  ), 
klimidaka'vya  (^^^^3^)  and  koshaka'vya  (  ^^^t^^t  ) 
which  is  a  poem  of  indepudent  verses.  Sanskrit 
prose  literature  may  be  classified  into  kathd  (  ^WT ) 
and  dkhydyikd  (  ^n^iftf^i ). 

Prof.  Macdonell  places  khandaka'vya  under  the 
head  of  Lyric  Poetry  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
recognise  or  refer  to  the  champii  and  the 
koshaka^vyas. 

The  following  is  the  tabular  representation  of 
what  has  been  said  here  : — 

Literature  of  the  Sanskrit  Period 


^oEj^ojf  (Sravyaka'vya) 


?5^^Tszr  (drama) 


jjf^  (metrical)  (prose) 


I 


(mixture  of  prose  and  verse) 


^If^  (kathd)  'ssjT't^finn  (dkhya'yikd)  '^iq^jo??  {champukdvya) 


TI^T^TcZT  (epics)?|[?]^^«g  (smaller  epics)  ^^To£r(poem  of  independent  verses) 

V  ^ 

Lyric  poetry. 
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A  Sanskrit  epic  poem  is  generally  a  piece  of 
purely  poetical  composition  on  a  god,  a  person  of 
the  warrior  caste,  who  comes  of  a  noble  family 
and  has  great  attainments,  or  on  the  kings  of  a 
noble  dynasty.  It  is  divided  into  several  chapters 
or  sarjo-ai;  and  need  not  necessarily  be  composed 
in  one  and  the  same  metre  ;  the  epic  is  generally 
named  after  the  poet,  the  hero  of  the  poem  or  the 
name  of  the  dynasty  of  which  the  kings  are  des- 
cribed in  the  epic. 

Prof.  Max  Muller  asserts  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Sc)^thians,  the 
Huns  and  other  foreigners,  the  literary  activity  in 
India  came  to  a  collapse  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies A.  D.  He  asserts  that  Sanskrit  ^'went  to 
sleep"  for  nearly  six  centuries  from  the  rise  of 
Buddhism  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Gupta  Empire  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  Max  Mullers  view  is  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  reign  of 
the  king  Vikramaditya  of  Ujjain,  whose  court 
is  said  to  have  been  adorned  by  nine  gems 
( ^^jjg^ )  of  whom  Kalidasa  was  the  chief,  was 
the  Augustan  age  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

This  Renaissance  of  the  Sanskrit  literature  in  the 
sixth  century  has  been  exploded  by  the  researches 
of  Professors  Buhler,  Fleet  and  other  scholars. 
The  theory  was  based  on  Prof.  Fergusson's  well- 
knit  hypothesis  that  the  Vikrama  era  was  founded 
in  544  A.  D.  by  king  Vikrama  to  commemorate 
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his  victory  over  the  Sakas  (in  the  battle  of  Korher 
530  A.  D.),  dating  the  commencement  of  the  era 
back  six  hundred  years  to  57  B.  C.  But  this  hy- 
pothesis of  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  refuted  by  the 
researches  of  Fleet,  who  has  shown  that  the 
Vikrama  era  of  57  B.  C,  far  from  being  founded  in 
544  A,  D.,  had  already  been  in  use  a  century  before 
under  the  name  of  Malwa  era.  Moreover,  there 
are  the  following  strong  evidences  against  the 
Renaissance  theory  of  Max  Muller  : — 

(1)  The  quotations  in  Patanjali's  Maha!- 
bha'shya  which  was  written  in  the  second  century 
B.  C,  show  that  kavya  poetry  flourished  in  his 
day  and  hence  must  have  developed  before  the 
Christian  era. 

(2)  The  recent  discoveries  of  the  high  class 
dramatic  works  written  by  Bhasa*  clearly  indicate 
that  Sanskrit  literature  had  no  break  during  the 
early  centuries  after  Christ,  and  reached  a  high  stan- 
dard of  development  in  the  first  five  centuries  A.  D. 

(3)  Ashwaghosha's  Buddhacharita,  an  epic 
poem,  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  414  A.  D. 
and  therefore  the  poem  must  have  been  composed 
before  this  date.  Moreover,  Ashwaghosha,  accord- 
ing to  Buddha  tradition,  was  a  contemporary  poet 
of  king  Kaniksha.and  would  thus  belong  to  the 
first  century  A.  D. 

(4)  The  prashastis  of  the  Gupta  period  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  this  connection  : — 


Vide  chapter  Xil,  Drama. 
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(a)  Harisena's  panegyrics  on  Samudra  Gupta, 
a  king  of  the  fourtli  century,  show  mastery  of 
kavya  style. 

(l?)  Virasena's  panegyrics  on  his  master, 
Chandra  Gupta  II,  show  unmistakably  that  the 
vidharbha  style  was  fully  developed  by  300  A.  D, 

{c)  Vatsabhatti  wrote  an  inscription  in  473 
A.  D.  in  commemoration  of  a  temple  consecrated 
to  the  sun.  A  careful  examination  of  this  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  a  rich  kavya  literature  existed  in 
the  fifth  century  •  the  poet  also  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Kalidasa. 

(5)  Two  important  prose  inscriptions  of 
length,  one  from  Girnar,  the  other  from  Nasik, 
have  been  found.  Both  of  them  belong  to  the 
second  century  A.  D.  and  show  that  a  prose  kavya 
style  existed  so  far  back  as  200  A.  D.  and  that,  the 
author  of  the  inscription  at  Girnar  was  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  poetics  and  the  metrical  kavyas 
of  the  vidarbha  style. 

These  evidences  not  only  conclusively  prove 
that  Sanskrit  poetical  literature  flourished  before 
the  Christian  era  but  show  incontrovertibly  that 
it  did  ^ot  go  ''to  sleep"  but  continued  to  be 
cultivated  throughout  the  succeeding  centuries. 
Thus  the  Renaissance  Theory  of  Prof.  Max  Muller 
is  not  tenable. 

There  is  nearly  a  dozen  of  great  epic  poems  in 
Sanskrit  literature  of  which  the  first  six  mentioned 
below  are  more  famous  and  popularly  known  ;  there 
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iCumdra- 
lambhava. 


are  others,  which  though  of  importance,  are  not 
generally  read  : 

(1)  Raghiivamsha,  composed  by  the  great 
poet  Kalidasa,  begins  with  Dilipa  and  his  son 
Raghu.  The  story  of  Rama  follows  next  ;  it 
tallies  almost  closely  in  all  important  points  with 
that  in  the  Ramayana  and  covers  comparatively, 
the  largest  and  the  best  portion  of  the  epic.  The 
epic  is  then  finished  in  four  cantos,  rapidly  des- 
cribing the  three  nearest  descendants  of  Rama  and 
twenty  four  kings,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Ayodhya  after  him. 

The  epic  is  a  masterpiece  of  Sanskrit  composi- 
tion ;  in  it  everything  is  natural,  elegant  and 
beautiful  :  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  under- 
valued. In  the  choice  of  similes  and  metaphors, 
Kalidasa  is  matchless.  He  is  unparalleled  in  the 
beauty  of  his  description.  It  is  the  first  epic  poem 
in  point  of  merit  and  was  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  A.  D. 

Nearly  two  dozens  of  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  the  Raghuvamsha,  of  which  the  most 
famous  and  widely  read  is  the  Sanjibani  of 
Mallinatha,  who  perhaps  flourished  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Of  the  other  commentators 
Dakshinavarta,  Natha,  Dinakara  Misra  and  Chari- 
travardhana  deserve  special  mention. 

(2)  Ktimdrasarnbhabaj  also  written  by  Kali- 
dasa, is  complete  in  seventeen  cantos.  It  describes, 
in  the  first  seven  cantos,  the  courtship  and  marriage 
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between  the  god  Shiva  and  Parvati,  and  ends  with 
I  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  rakshasha, 
Taraka,  for  which  they  gave  birth  to  Kumara, 
the  god  of  war. 

Only  the  first  seven  cantos  are  generally  read. 
The  rest  are  going  to  be  obsolete,  because  the 
affairs  between  Hara  and  Gouri  are  licentious 
and  too  sentimental,  and  are  described  in  indelicate 
language.  For  this  fault  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  cantos,  the  whole  epic,  beginning  from  the 
eighth  canto,  is  going  to  be  non-existent. 

It  was  also  written  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D. 
1^      (3)    Kira'ta'rjuniya,  a  work  of  Bharabi,  des- 
■  cribes  a  fight  between  Maha'deva,  in  the  guise  of  a 
kira'ta,  and  Arjuna  in  the  Indrakila  mountain, 
and  the  epic  derives  its  name  therefrom. 

While  Yudhistira,  defeated  in  gambling,  went 
into  exile  and  lived  in  the  Dwaitabana  with  his 
brothers  and  Draupadi,— Bhima  and  Draupadi 
urged  him  to  take  up  arms  against  Durjodhana 
under  a  pretext.  But  Yudhistira  said  this  was  not 
possible  for  them,  as  they  were  then  without  men 
and  money.  While  a  hot  discussion  was  thus  taking 
place,  the  great  sage  Vyasa  appeared  ;  he  imparted 
^  77iantra  to  Arjuna,  who  went  to  the  Indrakila 
mountain,  practised  severe  penance  and  defeated 
Siva  disguised  as  a  kira'ta  and  gained  his  weapons. 

As  regards  depth  of  meaning,  the  epic  is  un- 
equalled ;  but  its  composition  is  a  little  stiff  unlike 
the  v/ritings  of  Kalidasa  which  are  of  a  much 
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Date. 
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simpler  character.  It  speaks  a  great  excellence 
of  the  poem  that  many  of  its  couplets  have 
passed  into  well-known  proverbs  and  familiar 
quotations. 

The  epic  is  divided  into  eighteen  cantos  and 
was  written,  according  to  Macdonell,  not  later 
than  the  sixth  century,  as  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  poet  is  found  in  an  inscription  of  634  A.  D.  ; 
while  another  class  hold  that  the  poet  might 
have  lived  in  the  fifth  or  even  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D. 

(4)  Sishitpa' labadha  is  an  epic,  describing  how 
prince  Shishupa'la  was  slain  by  Vishnu.  Its  author 
is  the  great  poet  Magha,  and  hence  it  also  goes 
by  the  name  of  Ma'ghakavya.  He  composed  the 
epic  after  the  exact  model  of  Kira'ta'rjuniya  and 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  excel  Bharabi.  Both  the 
epics  concur  in  their  mode  of  narration  and  execu- 
tion. Thus  Vya'sa  is  the  adviser  in  the  Kirat- 
arjuniya,  while  Na'rada  is  in  the  other  ;  Yudhistira, 
Bhima  and  Draupadi  discuss  politics  in  the  former  ^ 
while  Krishna,  Balara'ma  and  Udhvabha  do  the 
same  in  the  latter. 

Inspite  of  this,  the  epic  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Sanskrit  writings,  having  many  wonderful  tricks 
in  the  method  of  composition.  The  poem  is  still 
not  without  defects,  of  which  the  some  may  be 
noticed.  The  beginning  of  a  description  is  beauti- 
ful and  alluring,  but  as  we  advance  in  the  plot  it 
seems  dry  and  tiresome.    ^Nluch  genius  appears  to 
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^ave  been    uselessly  spent  on    describing  un- 
necessary events.    It  should  not  therefore  be  held 
as  a  settled  fact  that  Ma'gha,  possessed  of  all 
the  supreme  merits  of  a  poet  as  he  is  said  to  be, 
is  by  far  the  greatest  of  Indian  poets.  ^ 

Ma'gha  probably  flourished  about  the  eighth 
century  A.  D,  as  Bamana,  who  belonged  to  the 
ninth  century,  quotes  Magha.  Prof.  Jacobi  is  of 
opinion  that  the  poet  lived  earlier,  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

(S)  Naishadiya  or  Naishadacharita  is  the  work 
of  Sriharsha.  The  epic  is  composed  in  twenty-two 
^ntos  and  describes  the  story  of  Nala,  king  of 
^Xishada,  as  given  in  the  Mahabharata.  The 
authorship  of  the  poem  is,  without  much  reason, 
ascribed  by  some  critics  to  some  court-poet  of 
king  Sriharsha. 

Sriharsha  himself  was  a  great  poetic  genius ; 
the  beauty  of  his  composition  is,  however,  marred 
in  as  much  as  it  is  full  of  exaggeration  and  void  of 
simplicity.  He  uses  alliterations  so  profusely  that 
they,  far  from  enhancing  the  beauty  of  description, 
j-ather  make  it  often  distasteful. 

The  poet  belonged  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
%-elfth  century. 
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(6)  Bhattikavya  was  probably  composed  in 
the  seventh  century.  The  author  of  the  epic  was 
not  definitely  known.  According  to  Mallinatha, 
Bhatta  is  the  author  of  the  poem  ;  but  Bharata- 
mallika,  a  recent  commentator,  says  that 
Bharttrihari,  the  king,  is  the  real  author.  The 
question  of  authorship,  however,  is  no  more  an 
open  one  in  the  light  of  recent  researches.  * 

Whoever  the  author  be,  the  epic  is  decidedly 
an  exquisite  work  of  art  ;  it  purposes  to  illustrate 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  roughness  and 
rigidity  of  composition  is  due  thereto.  But  as 
soon  as  the  poet  gets  rid  of  grammatical  trammels, -ii 
he  strikes  a  happy  poetical  note. 

(7)  Rdghabapandabiya  was  written  by  the  i 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The  author  ot  | 
this  epic  also  is  not  accurately  known.  One  Kavi- 
ra'ja  Pandita  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as  .the  author 
of  the  work.  But  it  is  very  likely  that  Kavira'ja 
is  the  title  or  family-name  of  the  author  rather 
than  his  actual  name. 

It  is  divided  into  thirteen  contos.  The  author 
was  a  court-poet  of  Ka'madeva,  who  has  been 
indentified  with  king  Adisura.  In  composing  this 
epic,  the  author  aimed  at  double  meaning  and  ii? 


*The  Nya'sa,  recently  published  by  the  Varendra 
Research  Society  for  the  first  time  in  India,  refers  to  Bhatti 
.IS  a  vrittaa'ra  of  Panini  and  as  quite  distinct  from 
Bharttrihari  who  is  systematically  cited  in  the  same  work  as 
Hari. 
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execution  he  did  so,  one  applicable  to  Rama,  and 


(8)  Nalodaya  is  divided  into  fifty  cantos.  The 
authorship  of  the  poem  is  attributed  to  Kalidasa 
who  flourished  during  the  fifth  century  or  eah'er  ; 
but  from  internal  evidence,  it  is  almost  unmista- 
kably seen  that,  it  is  a  much  later  production  and 
a  work  of  an  inferior  hand. 

(9)  Navasha'hasha'nka-charita  in  eighteen 
cantos  describes  the  achievements  of  a  king  of 
Malwa  of  the  same  name. 

It  was  written  by  Padma  Gupta  about  1000 

A.  D. 
I. 

^  (10)  Harabijaya  is  the  work  of  the  Kashmirian 
poet,  Ratna'kara,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  a  voluminous  maha'kavya  in  fifty 
cantos. 

Prof.  Macdonell  places  the  Gitagobinda  under 
Lyric  Poetry  on  account  of  the  smoothness  and 
flow  of  its  verses  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
composition  ;  but  the  story  and  the  underlying 
thought  of  the  poem  being  a  whole  one,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kavya. 

G//^^^?2;mrfa  was  composed  by  the  melodious 
^ard,  Jayadeva.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Kendu- 
1)ilwa  in  the  district  of  Birbhum.  He  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  Sanskrit  poet  of  Bengal. 
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The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  love  of  Krishna 
for  Radha,  the  separation  of  the  lovers  and  their  4| 
final  reconciliation. 

His  mode  of  composition  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  sweet  ;  the  verses  of  the  songs  are  soft 
and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  the  beauty  of  com- 
position is  enhanced  by  happy  touches  of  tuning 
alliteration.  The  German  poet  Riickert  deserves 
special  mention  for  his  able  translation  of  this 
attractive  work. 

Apart  from  the  outward  form  of  the  poem,  it 
is  steeped  in  love  of  the  highest  order,  a  self- 
negating  love  that  teaches  one  to  lose  his  own 
individuality  and  completely  merge  himself  into^ 
the  God  of  Love.  With  its  undercurrent  of  lofty 
spiritual  sentiments  are  interwoven  transports  of 
erotic  emotions  expressed  in  a  mystically  religious 
sense  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  some  certainty 
that  only  the  true  followers  of  Vaishnavism,  per- 
haps at  an  advanced  age,  can  fully  feel  the  real 
greatness  of  the  poet  and  the  deep  sentiments 
which  underlie  this  piece  of  composition. 

Another  epic  work  deserves  mention.     It  is 
the  Sehi'bandha  or  the  Building  of  Bridge.    It  is 
a  Prakrita  composition,  describing  the  construe-^  ^ 
tion  of  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Vitasta  by  a 
king  of  Kashmir. 

The  first  six  of  the  above  works  are  truly 
^great  epics'  or  maho!kdvyaSy  as  they  are  called. 
The  subject  for  a  maha'kavya  must  be  derived 
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from  some  epic  story  or  iliha'sa  (^ftr^i^),  and  it 
U  should  he  extensive  and  embellished  with  descrip- 
tions of  cities,  seas,  battles,  etc. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  paragraph  ^ate  of 
that,  from  a  critical  examination  of  Vatsavatti's 
inscriptions  (473  A.  D.)  in  honour  of  a  temple,  it 
appears  probable  that  Kalidasa's  writings  were 
known  to  the  author  of  the  inscriptions.  It  has 
however  been  attempted  to  place  Kalidasa  in  the 
sixth  century  on  some  weak  grounds.  The  chief 
of  them  are  the  following  : 

Malhnatha,  the  famous  commentator  of  the 
.  fourteenth  century,  explains  the  word,  ^^dingna'gd' 
*  ( f^^sfR  ),  a  word  that  occurs  in  Kalidasa's  Megha- 
duta,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  poet  and  critic  Dingna'ga,  a  hated  rival  of 
Kalidasa.  Little  weight  can  be  put  on  the  Buddhistic 
tradition  that  the  Buddhist  teacher,  Dingna'ga,  was 
a  pupil  of  Vasubandhu,  who  is  asserted  to  belong 
to  the  sixth  century.  Moreover,  this  assertion  of 
Vasubandhu  s  flourishing  in  the  sixth  century 
mainly  depends  on  the  Vikramaditya  theory 
( which  has  been  exploded  )  and  is  opposed  to 
Chinese  evidence  which  shows  that  the  works  of 
^  Vasubandhu  were  translated  in  that  language  in 
404  A.  D.  Thus  the  sixth  century  as  the  age  of 
Kalidasa  is  not  tenable. 

The  other  main  argument  in  favour  of  the 
sixth  century  is  that  Kalidasa  must  have  flourish- 
ed after  Aryyabhatta  ( 499  A.  D. ),  because  he 
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exhibits  a  knowledge  of  scientific  Greek  astro- 
nomy in  his  work.  But  Dr.  Thibaut  has  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that,  an  Indian  astronomical  treatise, 
the  Romaka  Siddha'ntaj  undoubtedly  written 
under  Greek  influence,  as  its  name  implies,  is  older 
than  Aryyabhattas  siddha'ntas  and  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  400  A.  D. 

From  these,  as  well  as  from  the  covert  allu- 
sions to  the  Gupta  Kings,  it  is  clear  that  Kalidasa 
lived  not  in  the  sixth,  but  the  materials  at  our 
command  allow  us  to  suppose  at  present  that  he 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
A.  D. 


Prose  The  Sanskrit  literature  is,  however,  poor  in 

writings  prose  writings.  We  have  fomid  the  beginning  of 
Sanskrit  prose  writings  in  the  later  phases  of 
ai  y  prose  y^^.^  Literature.*  There  is  a  prose  portion  in  the 
Yajurveda  Samhita  which  is  the  earliest  composi- 
tion of  Brahmana  literature;  and  also  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  Atharvaveda  is  in  prose.  Besides  the 
Brali7nanaSy  there  is  over  half  a  dozen  Upanishads 
in  prose,  the  earlier  ones  of  which  are  wTitten  in 
the  old  prose  of  the  Brahmanic  style.  When  the 
Brahmana  literature  grew  to  an  unweildy  mass, 
systematic  manuals,  called  Kalpa  sutras,  were 
written  in  wonderfully  terse  prose.  Yaska's  Nirukta 


*    Vide  pages  29,  55,  61,  65. 
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and  Patanjali's  Maha'bha'shya  are  written  in 
prose  of  early  classical  style.  There  are  also  some 
Smriti  works  in  prose,  and  the  Panchalanlra  and 
the  Hitopadesha  exemplify  clear  and  easy  style  of 
prose  composition.  Some  inscriptions  and  prashastis 
of  a  later  period  are  also  written  in  prose. 

.  The  works  of  the  Sanskrit  Period  in  this  branch 
of  composition  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — 
katha  (  )  and  a!khya!yika!  (  ^^ifiiw).  There 
are  altogether  four  prose  romances.  Though  they 
are  awefully  tainted  with  artificiality,  involving 
long  compound  words,  they  are  no  mean  master- 
pieces of  Sanskrit  w-ritings.    These  are  : — 

(1)  Dasakuma'racharita  : 

It  contains  stories  of  common  hfe  and  reflects 
a  corrupt  state  of  society.  The  author  of  the 
poem  is  Dandi,  who  probably  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century. 

The  poem  is  an  excellent  piece  of  Sanskrit 
composition  ;  but  it  has  one  palpable  defect, 
namely,  its  beginning  and  end  are  not  in  keeping 
w^ith  the  general  execution  of  the  w^ork. 

(2)  Vd sabadattd  : 

It  relates  the  fortunes  of  the  heroine,  princess 
Vasabadatta  and  Udayana,  the  king  of  Vatsa, 
who  formed  a  loving  pair. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  poet  Subandhu  and  was 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

(3)  Ka!dambari  : 


Prose 
kavyas 


Dasaku 
ma'rchari- 
ta  ;  its 
author  ; 
date. 


Critical 
Note. 


Va'saba- 
datta'  ;  its 
subject, 
author, 
date. 
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Story. 


Critical 
apprecia- 
tion. 


Harsha- 
charita. 


It  also  describes  the  fortunes  (of  love)  of  a 
princess,  named  Kadambari  on  whom  a  prince, 
named  Chandrapiraka  had  set  his  heart. 

The  telhng  piece  of  lamentable  description  of 
the  ascetic  Mahasweta  before  Chandrapiraka 
is  so  charming  that  no  other  writer  has  perhaps 
been  able  to  equal  it.  It  is  the  best  of  Sanskrit 
prose  works  ;  it  has  depth  of  meaning,  beauty 
of  execution,  deep  pathos  and  harmonious  flow. 
It  is,  however,  not  without  defects.  There  are 
puns  and  somewhat  contradictory  ideas  in  some 
words  of  the  book  which  may  be  questionable  to  a 
critical  eye  ;  and  it  has  tedious  and  unusually  long  j 
compound  words.  ' 

It  was  written  by  Banabhatta,  some  time  in 
the  seventh  centur}'  A.  D. 

(4)   Harshacharita  : 

It  was  also  written  by    Bana.    The  author 
attempts  in  this  book  to  narrate  the  life  of  King  | 
Harshabardhana  of  Kanauj.    It  is  more  of  the 
character  of  a  romance  than  that  of  a  history. 

This  short  note  which  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  is 
added  with  a  view  to  show  the  continuiiy  of  Sanskrit 
literature  down  to  most  recent  times.  It  is  a  happy  feature 
that  Sanskrit  productions  of  some  modern  Indian  poets  show 
much  originality  and  are  fit  for  recognition  in  a  history  of 
its  literature. 

Trivikrama  Bhatta's    Nalchajnptir  is  quoted  by  Bhojaraj 
(  loth  century  ). 
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Abhinanda,  author  of  the  Ka! davibarikalhdsih'a^  is  prior  to 
Ksheiiiendra  and  the  Sarasivalikantha!  hharana  of 
Bhojraj  who  quotes  him  (  probably  loth  century  }. 

Ciovardhanacharya's  Aryasaptati  referred  to  in  Jayadeva's 
Gitagovinda. 

Sambhu  Kavi's  Rdjendrakarnapii7\  (nth  century  )  referred 

in  Srika7ifJiacJiariia. 
Viswanatha    Kavi's    Saugandhihd haratm    (  probably  14th 

century  ). 

Prasamta-ra' ghava  by  pseudo-Jayadeva  is  ascribed  to 
Pakshadhara  Misra  (  probably  15th  century  ). 

BJwjaprabandha^  a  prose  composition  (  probably  15th 
century). 

Anargha-ra! ghava  by  Murari  Gupta  (  early  in  the  i6th 
century ). 

Kamsabadhana'taka  by  Sheshakrishna  (  16th  century  ). 
Jagannath  Kavi's  four  works,  (i)  Bhamhtivilas(2)Rasaganga 

dhar  {^)  Amritalahari  {d^)  Gangalahari  (  17th  century  ). 
Rudra  Kavi's  Bha'vabila' s  (  17th  century  ). 
Maheschandra's  Kavyapetika  and  Bhagabacchataka  (  iQtb 

century  ). 

Ba'sudevabijayam  by  Ramanath  Tarkavachashaspati  of 
Santipur  is  an  epic  of  merit  (  19th  century  ). 

Chandrabamsha  and  Kaiayiudisudha' kar  (  a  drama  )  by 
Chandrakanta  Tarkalankar  deserve  mention. 

Hemchandra  Kaviratna's  Ka'vyas  remind  us  of  the  lucid 
style  of  the  old  and  are  marked  by  much  originality. 
We  may  mention  his  Parasura'ma  charita  (  1908  ), 
Haihaya  vijayam  (  1909  )  Rukminihay^atiain  (  1910  ) 
Subhadraharanam   (  191 3  )  Pa'ndavavijaya7n  (  191 6  ). 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LYRIC  POETRY. 

There  are  not  many  productions  of  any  con- 
siderable length  in  Sanskrit  lyric  poetry.  This 
class  of  composition  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
khanda  kavya  (?ir^5fns5r)  and  champit  kavya  ('wj^tt^) 
or  composition  of  detached  verses  without  any 
linking  or  relation  with  one  another.  The  champu 
kavyas  do  not  seem  to  have  found  a  place'  in  the 
works  on  Sanskrit  Literature  by  European  scholars. 
Megha-  (^)    Meghaduta  : 

iuta  ;  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is  the  delivery 

of  a  message  which  an  exile  sends  through  a  cloud 
to  his  wife,  who  is  living  far  away.  The  exile  is  a 
Yaksha,  the  attendant  of  Kuvera,  who,  for  his 
negligence  of  duty,  was  banished.  Pining  away  in 
separation,  he  invokes  a  cloud  to  convey  a  message 
to  his  wife,  describing  with  much  beauty  the 
various  scenes,  the  cloud  has  to  traverse.  Finally, 
after  delivering  the  message,  he  begs  the  cloud  to 
return  with  reassuring  news  that  he  may  never  be 
separated  from  his  ^lightning-spouse.' 

The  poem  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
stanzas,  composed  by  Kalidasa.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Sanskrit  writings  and  it  is  this 
lyric  gem  which  won  the  warm  admiration  of  the 
great  German  scholar,  Goethe. 
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(2)  Ritusamhdra  : 

It  is  a  highly  poetical  description  of  the  six 
seasons  into  which  an  Indian  year  is  divided.  The 
poem  opens  with  a  description  of  summer  and  the 
heat  is  followed  by  rains.  Next  comes  the  autumii, 
'beauteous  as  a  newly-wedded  bride/  and  then  the 
: winter  follows  when  the  paddy  ripens,  the  lotus 
fades,  fire  and  sunbeams  are  pleasant.  The  poet 
dwells  longest  on  the  spring,  the  last  and  most 
delightful  of  the  six  seasons. 

The  poem  is  complete  in  six  cantos  and  its 
author  is  Kalidasa. 

The  poem  is  a  striking  proof  of  Kalidasa  s  deep 
sympathy  with  Nature.  ^With  glowing  description 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  in  which  erotic  scenes 
are  interpersed,  the  poet  adroitly  interweaves 
the  expression  of  human  emotions/  as  Macdonell 
puts  it. 

(3)  Ghata-karpara  : 

It  is  a  poem  in  twenty-two  verses  written  by 
an  author  of  the  same  name. 

(4)  Chmirapancha'sika  : 

It  was  composed  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
the  Kashmirian  poet,  Bilhana.  There  is  a  tradition 
to  the  effect  that  the  poet  fell  in  love  with  a 
princess  and  when  detected,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  appearing 
before  the  king  and  pleasing  him  with  this  piece  of 
composition. 


Ritusanv 
ha'ra  ;  its 
subject. 


Critical 
note. 
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(5)  Amarusataka  : 

The  author  of  the  poem  is  Amaru.  It  skilfully 
paints  lovers  in  all  their  moods, — bliss,  ^dejection, 
pain  and  devotion.  The  poet  is  especiall}^  skilful 
in  depicting  the  various  stages  of  lovers — estrange- 
ment and  reconciliation. 

(6)  Srmgdrasataka  : 

It  is  the  composition  of  the  grammarian, 
philosopher  and  pget  Bhattrihari,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Bhattikavj^a. 

(7)  Sri7igdra'tilaka  : 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  attributed  to 
Kalidasa. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  short  pieces  of 
composition  which,  though  ethical  in  spirit,  are 
quite  lyrical  in  character.  Nitisataka  and 
Vairdgyasataka  of  Bhattrihari  and  Mohaimidgara 
of  Sankaracharyya  have  as  much  claim  to  be 
called  lyrics  as  those  mentioned  above. 

Gitagovinda  *  deserves  mention  here  as  it 
represents  the  transitional  stage  between  pure 
lyric  and  pure  drama  in  Sanskrit  literature,  t 
Strictly  speaking,  the  poem  contains  no  dialogue  ^ 
the  characters  engage  only  in  a  sort  of  monologue. 
It  may,  however,  be  called  a  lyrical  drama. 


*  Vide  Kavya  Literature  for  fuller  discussion,  page  loi. 

t  This  is  not  true,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  gradual 
process  of  development  with  reference  to  time,  but  holds 
only  regard  to  the  character  of  composition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  origin  of  Sanskrit  drama  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity  and  nothing  can  be  definitely  said  about 
it.  The  evidences  of  tradition  and  language, 
however,  slightly  direct  us  in  determining  it. 

In  Sanskrit  drama,  the  words  for  the  player 
(     )  and  the  play  (  ^jzm  )  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  root  (  ^ct  ),  meaning  to  dance.    The  fami- 
,  liar  form,  7ia'lch  ( in=^  ),  still  used  for  dancing  in 
^  various  provinces  in  India  at  the  present  day,  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word.  It  appears 
that  the  Sanskrit  drama  most  probably  has  arisen 
out  of  dancing  movements.   Songs,  very  likely,  be- 
came soon  an  accompaniment  of  such  dancing  per- 
formances.   Thus  Bharata,  the  name  of  the  first 
originator  of  drama  and  which,  in  Sanskrit,  also 
means  an  actor,  signifies  'singer'  in  several  dialects 
of  India.    The  introduction  of  dialogue  was  the 
final  step  in  the  process  of  development  of  drama. 
The  earliest  references  to  dramatic  performance 
I  are  found  in  Patanjali's  Maha'bha'shya  which  was 
'  compiled  before  200  B.C.  ;  and  mention  is  made 
there  of  representations  from  K^^msabadha  and 
Balibandha.    Recent  researches  have  brought  to 
light  some  fragmentary  dramatic  composition  of 
Aswaghosha  and  a  series  of  complete  dramas  by 


Origin  of 

Sanskrit 

drama. 


Earliest 
drama. 
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Bha'sa  :  his 
time  and 
works. 


Character 


Bhasa,  i^/^.,  Swapfia-Va'savadatla',  Praiijna- 
Yaugandharayana  and  others  which  mark  a  promi- 
nent epoch  in  the  history  of  early  Sanskrit  drama- 
tic literature  prior  to  Kalidasa,  who  eulogisingly 
quotes  Bhasa.  The  editor  of  his  works,  Ganapati 
Shastri,  attempts  to  place  him  prior  to  Panini  ^ 
Bhasa  may  however  be  placed  between  200  B.C.— 
ICQ  B.  C.  without  any  inconsistency.  His  dramas 
are  exquisite,  his  style  natural  and  language 
easy.  * 

The  Sanskrit  drama  opens  with  a  prologue 


^iiaiii<-Lci  ^'^^    — ^   A 

of  Sanskrit  ^y^ch  alwavs  begins  with  a  benediction 
drama  " 


*  Among  the  dramatic  works  of  Bha'sa,— the  following 
ten  should  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
referred  lo.Sala-charita,  Pavcharatna,  Abhishekanataka. 
Pratimanataka,  Avimaraka,  Madhyamavyayoo;a,  Duta- 
ghatotkacha,  Charudatia,  Urubhanga  and  Dutavakya, 


THK  DRAMA 


invoking  a  god  in  favour  of  the  audience  present. 
|jMext  follows  a  dialogue  between  the  stage- 
manager  and  one  of  the  actors  ;  the  conversation 
ends  in  the  clever  introduction  of  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  actual  play. 

Every  drama  is  divided  into  scenes  and  acts,  Special 

fCcitUFes 

the  number  of  acts  varying  from  one  to  ten.   The  drama, 
stage  is  never  left  vacant  till  the  end  of  an  act. 
Before  the  beginning  of  a  new  act  an  interlude 
( i^tai^,  f^^'W^  )    is  often  introduced. 

However  hopelessly  disappointing  the  affairs 
in  a  drama  may  appear  in  the  beginning,  as  we 
^adually  advance  into  the  catastrophe,  it  is  never 
Ifbund  to  have  a  sad  ending  (f^^w  ir  ^tz^),  and  the 
play  generally  closes  with  a  prayer  (  w?:crm# )  for 
national  prosperity  and  welfare. 

Among  others,  the  following  special  features 
of  Sanskrit  drama  may  be  noted  : — 

(  / )   the  entire  absence  of  tragedy,  as  has 

been  referred  to  above  ; 
( )    the  insertion  of  lyrical  stanzas  in  prose 
dialogues  ; 
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( Hi)  the  use  of  Sanskrit  by  some  characters 
and  Pra'krita  by  others  in  course  of,, 
conversation  ; 
{iv  )  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  action  and  of 
skilful  character-painting  in  preference 
to  idealisation  and  rhetorical  perfec- 
tion 5 

and  ( V )   the   non-observance    of    two  minor 
Aristotelian     classical     unities,  viz., 
those  of  time  and  place  of  action. 
The  use  of  Sanskrit    and    Prakrita    are    not,  however, 

Praknta.       indiscriminately  used  by  any  and  every  character.  | 
Sanskrit  is  employed  only  by  Brahmins,  heroes, ' 
kings  and  men  of  high  ranks,  and  Prakrita  by " 
women  and  men  of  lower  orders.    The  kinds  of 
Prakrita  generally  used  in  a  drama  are  Maharashtri, 
Sauraseni,  Magadhi,    Avanti    by  rogues,  Abhiri 
by  cowherds,  Paishachi  by  charcoal-burners,  and 
Apabhramsha  by  the  despised   classes.    In  the 
same  drama,  various  forms  of  Prakritra  are  used  by 
different  characters. 

The  best  productions  of  Indian  drama  are 
nearly  a  dozen  in  number  and  date  from  the  time 
of  Bhasa  who  flourished  before  Kalidasa  ;  Sanskrit 
drama  therefore  flourished  before  the  beginning  of  ^ 
the  Christian  era,  as  references  to  Balibandha  and  j 
Kamsabadha  are  found  in  the  Mahabhashya 
(  200  B.  C.  ),  and  as  quite  recently  a  series  of  high 
class  dramas  by  Bhasa  has  been  explored  by 
Sanskrit  scholars. 
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It  is  meet  to  take  note  of  an  important  point  Elizabethan 

^   of  resemblance  between  Elizabethan  drama    and  i?"^,^^ 
y  -  .  Kalidasa. 

Indian  drama,  especially  that  of  Kalidasa.  Prior 

to  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  English  drama  could 
not  make  much  ahead  and  was  bound  by  shackles 
of  cut  and  dried  rules.  But  the  wave  of  the 
European  Renaissance  flooded  and  washed  off  the 
littlenesses  and  beaten  tracks  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion. The  criteria  of  popular  taste  and  fashion 
were  gradually  giving  way,  and  Shakespeare,  the 
foremost  hero  of  the  Renaissance  period,  gave  a 
new  life  to  the  English  drama.    He  broke  through 

^  the  time-honoured  observance  of  the  three 
dramatic  unities,— and  naturalised  English  drama. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  Sanskrit  drama 
that  it  did  not  observe  any  hard  and  fast  rule, 
regarding  its  story  or  plot.  The  stifling  injunctions 
of  the  unities  or  the  like  had  no  hold  on  the 
Indian  mind.  The  Elizabethan  drama  and  the 
Indian  drama  have  thus  some  points  in  common. 

(i)  Sakuntala',  the  supreme  creation  of  Kalidasa,  Sakuntala  ; 
describes  the  story  of  Sakuntala,  the  hermit-girl.  ^^ory. 
King  Dushyanta,  in  course  of  his  hunting  excursion, 
arrived  at  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Kanw^a,  w^ho, 

I  leaving  Sakuntala  to  render  the  rites  of  hospitality 
to  guests,  was  away  to  Somatirtha.  Dushyanta, 
when  called  at  the  hermitage,  became  captivated 
by  the  fairy  beauty  of  Sakuntala  at  the  first 
sight,  while  he  also  possessed  her  whole  heart, 
so  much  so,  that  she  became  callous  of  the  out- 
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ward  world.  While  thus  drowned,  the  angry  sage 
Durbasa  also  called  at  the  hermitage  and,  owing  to 
Sakuntala's  negligence  of  hospitality,  cursed  her,— 
that  she  might  not  be  known  by  him  whom  she 
was  dreaming  upon. 

Matters  at  length  came  to  such  a  pass  that, 
Dushyanta  married  her  by  the  gdndharba  (  )* 
method  and  gave  her  a  ring  as  a  credential.  Here 
the  drama  enters  upon   a    new    scene.  When 
Sakuntala  was  sent  to  Dushyanta,  he  could  not 
recognise  her  appearance,  not  to  speak   of  his 
marriage,  his  memory  completely  blurred  as  it 
was.   All  efforts  failed  and  Dushyanta  could  not 
know  her  identity.   Sakuntala  was  now  pregnant 
and   suffered   great   humiliation     and  mental 
torture  at  Dushyanta's  behaviour.    She  was  there- 
after carried  off  by  a  nymph  to.  the  surprise  of 
all.   The  deluge  of  delusion  being  over,  Dushyanta 
remembered   everything   and   became  penitent 
to  madness.   The  reconciliation  was,  however, 
finally  brought  about  through   Sakuntala's  son, 
Sarbadamana  (Bharat)  when  Dushyanta  was  return- 
ing after  fighting  the  demons  on  behalf  of  the  gods. 
To  write  a  critical  appreciation  of  Sakuntala 
Spreda-       is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  This 
tion.  exquisite  creation  of  Kalidasa   ranks  decidedly 

among  the  very  first  of  the  dramatic  compositions 
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of  tlie  world  ;  but  if  we  look  into  the  merit  of 
Sakiintala  with  an  uncoloured  eye  and  take  into 
consideration  the  great  advantage  of  an  advanced 
age  and  the  environments  of  the  poets  of  later 
times  (r,  ^.  Elizabethan),  it  becomes  a  problem 
of  the  greatest  complexity  as  to  wherein  lies  the 
glace  of  Kalidasa,  the  poet,  who  flourished  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Even  the  readers  of  the  translation  of  Sakuntala 
have  universally  raised  to  it  an  impassionate  hymn 
of  praise.  For  an  estimate  of  Kalidasa's  writing; 
its  force,  beauty,  naturalness,  simplicity  and  the 
universality  of  idea,  for  example,  the  parting 
scene  of  Sakuntala  and  Kanwa's  advice  on  the 
occasion  which  may  be  seen  to  command  sincere 
and  faithful  observance  even  to-day  in  Indian 
homes,  the  study  of  Sakuntala  can  not  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  To  those  Bengali-knowing 
readers  who  desire  to  get  at  the  underlying 
sprit  of  the  drama,  the  study  of  Chandranath 
Vasu's  Sakuntala' tawa  (  ^[^'fi^Tfra )  is  strongly 
suggested,  and  therein  they  may  find  with  what 
a  deep  eye  the  book  may  be  studied. 

(2)    Vikrafnorbasi  h  ?i  play  by  Kalidasa,  in  Vikramoi- 

five  acts.  The  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  drama  is  ' 
1  .        Tr»  Story. 

this  :  Kmg  Pururava,  hearing  that  Urvasi,  the 
friend  of  nymphs,  had  been  carried  off  by 
demons,  went  to  her  rescue  and  brought  her  back 
on  his  own  car.  Urvasi  and  the  king  became 
mutually  captivated.    But^when  Urvasi,  playing 
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the  part  of  Lakshmi  before  Indra,  was  asked  on 
whom  her  heart  was  set,  she  named  Pururava. 
instead  of  Purushottama  (  i.e.  Vishnu  )  and  thereon 
she  was  cursed  by  her  dramatic  teacher,  Bharata, 
and  was  consequently  turned  into  a  creeper. 
Pururava,  while  wandering  in  the  Himalayas,  em- 
braced a  creeper  which  mysteriously  transformed 
into  Urvasi  ;  thus  the  union  between  them  came 
about. 

Malabika-         (3)    Md labikci  gnunitra    is    also    written  by 

gnimitra  ;  Kalidasa.  It  describes  the  love  of  Agnimitra,  the 
Its  story.  ^  ,  ' 

king,  and  Ma  labika,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 

queen.  The  queen  kept  Ma'labika  jealously  out 
of  the  king  s  sight  on  account  of  her  great  beauty. 
The  king  patiently  and  with  civility  tried  various 
expedients  to  talk  with  Ma'labika.  It  finally  so 
turned  out  that  Malabika  was  born  of  a  royal 
family,  and  through  her  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robbers,  she  took  shelter  there  and  be- 
came an  attendant  of  the  queen.  There  being 
no  objections  to  their  marriage  now,  the  drama 
happily  ends  in  their  union. 

Mrichcha-  (4)  Mrichchakatika  is  attributed  to  king 
katika  *  its 

author,'  Sudraka.  Macdonell  thinks  that  the  book  was 
date.  probably  written  by  Dandin,  a  poet  patronised 

by  the  king,  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.    It  is 

divided  into  ten  acts. 
Story.  The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  at  Ujjain  and 

its  adjoining  places.   There  is  a  large  number  of 

characters  in  the  play.    The  chief  among  them  are 
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Cha'rudatta,  a  Brahmin  merchant,  who  lost  his 
i|^hoIe  fortune  through  excess  of  liberahty,  and 
Basantasena',  who  loved  this  poor  Brahmin  and 
ultimately  married  him. 

The  play  is  splendidly  marked  by  originality 
and  good  sense.  It  is  a  mixture  of  comic  situations 
and  serious  scenes,  some  of  which,  however, 
border  on  the  tragic. 

Next  we  come  to  Ratndvali  and  Namnanda 
which  are  attributed  to  king  Sriharsha.  But  it  is 
held  by  some  that  Sriharsha^s  court-poet,  Ba'na,  is 
the  real  author.  They  were  composed  in  the 
jl^eginning  of  the  seventh  century  A.  D. 

(5)  Ratndbali  reflects  the  harem-life  of  the 
poet's  age. 

The  drama  represents  the  story  of  love  of 
Udayana,  the  king,  and  Sagarika,  an  attendant  to 
his  queen.  The  heroine  Sagarika  at  last  turns 
out  to  be  Ratna'bali,  the  princess  of  Lanka  (Ceylon), 
who,  after  a  shipwreck,  had  taken  shelter  in 
Udayna's  court. 

(6)  Nagananda  is  a  sensational  piece  of 
composition  with  Buddhistic  colouring,  Buddha 
being   praised    in   the    introductory  prologue 

Then  comes  Bhababhuti  whose  great  achieve- 
ment is  the  composition  of  three  dramas,— 
Mdlatimddhaba  Mahdbircharita  and  Uttara- 
Rdmacharita,  The  poet  flourished  in  the  eighth 
century. 


Note. 


Ratndbali 
its  author, 
date. 


Story. 


Naga- 
nanda. 


Bhaba- 
bhuti ;  his 
date. 
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Mdlati- 
mddhaba  ; 
its  story. 


Mahabira- 
charita  ; 
its  story. 


Uttara- 

Ramacha- 

rita. 

Parbati 
parinaya. 

Mudrdrd- 
kshasa  ; 
its  author, 
date. 

Storv. 


(7)  Ma'latima'dhaba  is  divided  into  ten  acts. 
The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  love-story  of  Ma'lati,  - 
a  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Ujjain,  and  Ma'dhaba, 

a  young  pupil  of  the  place  and  son  of  the  minister 
of  another  country.  Upon  this  frame  hinges, 
skilfully  connected  with  the  main  action,  the  for- 
tunes of  Makaranda,  a  friend  of  Ma'dhaba,  and 
Madayantika. 

(8) '  Mahdbiracharita  is  divided  into  seven  acts. 
It  describes  much  the  same  story  as  depicted  in 
the  Ramayana— for  example,  Rama's  exploits,  his 
aerial  voyage  from  Lanka  to  Ayodhya,  and  his 
coronation. 

(9)  Uttara'Ra'machariia  may  be  more  justly 
called  a  dramatic  poem.  It  begins  with  the  exile 
of  Sita  and  concludes  with  her  restoration. 

(10)  PaWvatiparinaya  was  written  by  Bana, 
the  court-poet  of  king  Sriharsha. 

(11)  Mudra'ra'kshasha  is  a  drama  in  seven 
acts,  composed  by  Bishakhadatta,  not  later  than 
800  A.D. 

It  represents  the  overthrow  of  the  Nanda 
dynasty  through  the  machination  and  intelligence 
of  the  great  Brahmin  deplomat,  Chanakya,  who 
takes  over  the  cause  of  Chandra  Gupta.  The, 
whole  drama  centres  on  winning  over  Rakshasha, 
the  minister  of  the  Nandas,  to  the  side  of  Ghandra 
Gupta.  Kusumapura  or  Pataliputra  is  the  main^ 
scene  of  action.  All  sorts  of  crude  political  in- 
trigues of  diverse  character  are  in  full  play  ;— spies 
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are  secretly  employed  under  the  guise  of  a  snake- 
charmer,  a  scholar,  an  ascetic,  a  foreteller  and 
so  forth  •  false  quarrel  and  deception  are 
rampant. 

Chandanadasa,  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
Rakshasha,  nobh^  risks  his  life  and  family,  and 
^remains  firm  in  not  surrendering  Rakshasha's 
family  to  Chanakya.  Rakshasha  now  sees  the 
impossibility  of  successfully  getting  through  the 
wide-reaching  trap  laid  out  by  Chanakya.  He 
now  becomes  hopeless  of  the  cause  of  Malayaketu, 
the  final  offshoot  of  the  Nanda  line. 

It  so  happens  that  Malayaketu's  faith  in 
Rakshasha  is  undermined,  for  he  now  sincerely 
believes,  dull  as  he  is,  that  Rakshasha  has  allied 
himself  with  Chandra  Gupta.  His  cai^se  of  this 
disbelief  is  a  letter,  cleverly  forged  by  Chanakya, 
with  the  seal  and  signature  of  Rakshasha,  hinting 
in  a  manner  that  he  (Rakshasha)  is  now  upholding 
the  cause  of  the  Mauryya.  The  play  ends  in 
Rakshasha  s  surrender  to  Chandra  Gupta  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Mauryya  dynasty. 

The  play  is  composed  with  much  dramatic 
talent,  being  full  of  life,  action  and  sustained 
interest.  It  is  a  purely  political  drama  of  unique 
character  in  the  domain  of  Sanskrit  literature.  It 
lacks  in  female  character  and  the  heroic  sentiment 
is  predominant  in  it. 

(12)  Benisamha^r a  is  the  work  of  Bhattana- 
rayana. 


Critical 
note. 


Benisam- 
hdra  ; 
its  author 
story. 
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The  main  action  of  the  play  centres  on  the 
incident  of  Draupadi  being  dragged  by  braid 
of  her  hair  into  an  assembly  by  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Duryyodhana. 

The  date  of  composition  of  the  drama  has  been 
determined  from  a  copper-plate  to  be  840  A.  D. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  minor  dramatic 
productions  which  may  be  dismissed  with  short 
notices. 

(13)  Hamima'ndtaka  or  Maha!nataka  was 
written  by  Damodara  Misra,  who  flourished  in 
the  eleventh  century  A.  D. 

(14)  Prabodha-chandrodaya  is  the  composi- 
tion of  Krishna  Misra,  w^ho  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

(15)  Karpiiramanjari  ; 

(16)  Biddha-sa^ labhanjika  ; 

(17)  B  a' lard  ma' y  ana  ; 

(18)  and  Prachanda-Pd ndava  ox  Balabharata. 
All  of  these  four  dramas  were  written  by 

Rajashekhara,  who  flourished  about  the  tenth 
century  A.  D. 

(19)  Chandakatisika  was  composed  by  Kshe- 
miswara,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century. 

From  a  review  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
clear  that  Sanskrit  dramatic  literature  of  merit 
and  importance  came  to  decline  practically 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HINDU  PHILOSOPHY. 

Abundance  of  Nature's  bounty,  quiet  life  and 
want  of  keen  struggle  for  existence  gave  a  specu- 
lative turn  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  Aryan.  It  is  a 
very  surprising  fact  that  the  metaphysical  and  the 
ethical  side  of  the  Aryan  mind  reached  a  very  high 
standard  of  culture  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  peculiar  bent  of  the  Hindu  mind 
as  embodied  in  the  principal  philosophical  and 
^religious  systems  of  India,  diverse  though  they 
are,  has  the  special  feature  that  it  tends  to  and 
aims  at  pacification  of  the  mind  and  thus  to  get 
rid  of  the  sufferings  of  the  worldly  existence. 
The  different  systems  only  prescribe  different 
methods. 

The  latest  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  and  the 
hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda  speculate  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  principle  which  governs 
and  maintains  the  same.  These  speculations  have 
been  developed  in  the  Upanishads  and  have 
assumed  distinct  shape,  although  they  do  not 
j|constitute  systematic  manuals.  But  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  advent  of  Gautama  Buddha  at 
least  six  principal  systems  of  philosophy  took  up  teristics 
definite  forms.    There  is  one  peculiar  feature  of    ?^  ^'^ndu 

4.1,  J -iV-  r  PhllOSO- 

ttie    ditterent    systems  of  philosophy  in  India,  phy. 
namely,  that  all  of  them  recognise  the  infallibility 
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of  the  Veda  and  draw  upon  some  text  of  the  sruti  ^ 
for  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  that  system, 
but  in  matters  of .  speculation,  they  had  utmost 
freedom  of  thought.    The  other  pecularity  is  that 
all  of  them  aim  at  the  avoidance  of  mundane  pain. 

Apart  from  the  apparently  barren  philosophical 
discussions  and  differences,  there  is  a  beauty  and 
lofty  truth  in  the  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  ; 
all  the  principal  schools  have  the  following 
cardinal  characteristics  : 

(1)  The  soul  is  eternal,  both  retrospectively 
and  prospectively. 

(2)  So  too  is  the  primary  material  cause  of 
the  visible  Universe. 

(3)  Connection  of  the  soul  with  the  body  is 
productive  of  bondage  and  suffering. 

(4)  Transmigration  of  soul,  and 

(5)  Doctrine  of  salvation. 

Reference  to  the  doctrines  of  traiismigratmi 
and  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  the  philosophical 
treatises,  and  it  is  better  to  get  into  the  significance 
of  the  terms  at  the  outset. 

The  theory  of  transmigration  depends  on  the 
San^rS-^''^  recognition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
o^ration.  belief  that  every  individual  passes  after  death  into 
a  series  of  new  existences  in  heavens  or  in  hells 
or  on  earth,  in  the  bodies  of  men,  other  animals 
or  in  plants,  where  it  is  rewarded  or  punished 
for  all  deeds  done  in  a  previous  life,  goes  by  the 
name  of  doctrine  of  Transmigration. 
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There  are  almost  no  traces  of  the  doctrine 

%  ill  the  Rigveda  except  faint  hints  in  a  couple  of 
lines.  It  is  almost  unlikely  that  so  wide-reaching 
a  theory  should  have  been  developed  from  the 
stray  fancies  of  one  or  two  Vedic  poets.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  were 
received  by  the  Aryan  settlers  from  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  India.  This  doctrine  is  regarded  as 
self-evident  by  every  philosophical  school  or 
religious  sect  in  India,  excepting  only  the  material- 
istic school  of  Charvaka. 

The  dispensation  of  reward  or  punishment 

^depends  exclusively  on  the  Karma  {-^^)  of  every 
individual.    As  the  soul  is  rewarded  or  punished, 

v  according  as  the  karfnas  done  in  the  previous 
life  are  good  or  bad,  there  is  no  independent 
divine  rule  which  can  upset  karma  which  governs 
everything  with  iron  necessity.  Hence  even  the 
schools  which  acknowledge  a  god  can  only  assign 
to  him  the  function  of  guiding  the  world*  and  the 
creation  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law  of  retribu- 
tion which  even  he  cannot  break  at  will. 

We  then  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Salvation.    All  action  in  the  world  is 

ll^brought  about  by  desire  ( ^^ifj )  which  is  based 
on  avidyd  (  ),  a  sort  of  innate  ignorance 
that  makes  one  fail  to  recognise  the  true  nature 
of  things  and  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  transmigra- 
tion. Originally,  the  word  had  only  the  negative 
sense  of  non-knowledge  {^{^)  ftr^T )  ;  but  in  time^ 


MacdoneU 
on  its 
origin. 


Influence 
of  Karma. 


Doctrine 
of  salva- 
tion. 
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Systems  of 

Hindu 

Philosophy 


it  came  to  have  the  positive   sense  of  false 
knowledge. 

The  darkness  of  such  ignorance  is  dispelled 
by  divine  knowledge,  which,  according  to  eV'ery 
philosophical  school,  consists  in  some  special  sort 
of  cognition  (  ctw^T't  ).  This  universal  knowledge, 
when  attained,  destroys  the  subsequent  effect  of 
karma  which  would  otherwise  result  in  a  future 
existence,  and  thus  puts  an  end  to  transmigration, 
or,  in  other  words,  works  out  salvation. 

There  are  six  principal  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  really  forming  three  groups,  two  in 
each  and  one  supplementing  the  other.  The 
theory  of  causation  differs  in  each.  Of  these  six 
systems  : — 

I.  (A).  The  Sankhya  system  of  Kapila  is  the 
earliest  dualistic  philosophy  which  does  not 
recognise  the  existence  of  God. 

(B).  The  Yoga  system  of 
dualistic  but  recognises  God  and 
Sankhya. 

II.  (A).  The  Purva  Mimansa  of  Jaimini  enun- 
ciates the  principles  of  interpreting  the  particular 
texts  of  the  Veda  with  reference  to  the  Vedic 
ceremonials.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Karma- 
kdnda  (^to^t^). 

(B).  The  Uttara  Mimansa  of  Vyasa  or  the 
Monistic  Vedanta  is  the  grand  pantheistic 
philosophy    which   systematises    the  doctrines 


Patanjali  is  also 
supplements  the 
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of  the  Upanishads.    It  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
I  jnanakdnda  ( trTT^?^  ). 

III.  (A).  The  Vaishesika  system  of  Kan^da 
anlayses  all  phenomena  into  logical  categortes. 

(B).  The  Nyaya  system  of  Gautama  further 
develops  the  principles  of  the  Vaishesika  and 
.contains  the  syllogistic  logic  and  the  refutation  of 
the  fallacies. 

All  these  systems  have  their  doctrines  in  the 
sutra  form,  some  very  old,  one  very  recent. 
Generally  the  text  of  one  system  refers  to  the  other 
system.  It  is  highly  possible  that  the  sutra  texts  as 
^  we  possess  them  are  modified  forms  of  older  texts. 
The  Sankhya  of  Kapila  is  dualistic  as  opposed 
to  the  monistic  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta.    It  denies  Sankhya 
the  existence  of  God  or  at  any  rate  denies  the  co-  System, 
gency  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.    So  it  is 
called  the  atheistic    Sankhya  ( fifft^  ^  ),  It 
admits  tvi^o  distinct  co-eternal  things,  (i)  matter   its  philo- 
aad  (2)  plurality  of  souls.    The  system  defines  the  ^^P^y 
nature  of  these  two  things  and  discusses  their 
mutual  relation.    It  is  pessimistic  ;  its  aim  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  repeated  earthly  exis- 
tence,   examines  the    teachings    of  the  Purva 
1^  Mimansa  and  declares  them  futile.    The  only  way 
out,  it  says,  is  the  acquisition  of  correct  knowledge 
and   appreciation    of   the    distinction  between 
prakriti  (        )  and  piirzisha  (       ).    The  prakriti 
essentially  contains  the  principles  of  development 
(w),  though  itself  is    uncreated   and  eternal. 
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Before  the  creation  the  prakriti  remains  in  a  stable 
uniform  and  indivisible  condition  the  three  ^ 

Rums,~satwa  (  ),  rajas  (rm:)  tamas{nM-) 
remaining  evenly  distributed.  But  as  soon  as  the 
prakriti  desires,  this  even  balance  is  thrown  oft 
and  the  heterogeneous  universe  comes  mto 
existence  due  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other 
ofthe^«««.,givingriseto  different  states  of  matter. 

At  the  end  of  a  cosmic  period  (^^)  all  creations 
are  supposed  to  be  redissolved  into  the  primitive 
matter,  the  cyclic  operations  of  evolutioi),  existence 
and  dissolution  having  neither  beginmng  nor  end. 
Works  and        The  system  must  have  been  in  existence  be  ore 
Commen"      the  time  of  Gautama  Buddha  and  the  composition 
of  the  Mahabharata.  Kapila's  student  was  Asuri  and 
Asuri's  student  was  Panchashikha,  a  great  authority 
on  the  subject.    The  work  of  Kapila,  who  flourish- 
ed before  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  has  not  come 
down  to  us.    The  Tattvasama'sa  is  the  earhest 
work.   But  it  is  no  better  than  the  contents  of 
the  several  topics.  Its  authorship  is  disputed.  The 
Sa'nkhyapravachajia  sutra,  ascribed  to  KapUa,  isa 
recent  work  of  the  15th  century.    It  is  not  cited 
by  Gaudapada,  Sankaracharyya  and  Vachaspati 
Misra  (1000A.D.).  The  earliest  commentary  known 
is  the  z../«/by  Aniruddha  (i 5000A.D.).  Vijnanabhik- 
shu  wrote  the  Sankhya-pravachana-bha'shy^. 

The  Sankhya-karika'  of  Iswarakrishna  is  a  very, 
authoritaive  work  on  this  system.  It  was 
translated  into   Chinese  in  thfe  sixth  century. 
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Gaudapada  (  700A.D.  ),  the  lamoiis  teacher  of 
^Saiikara's  teacher,  wrote  a  blia'shya  on  the  same. 
The  Sa'yikhyaiattvakaunmdi  of  Vachaspati  Misra 
(  lOOoA.D.  )  is  a  well-known  commentary  on  the 
bhashya. 

The  influence  of  the  Sankhya  system  on  the 
reh'gious,  philosophical  and  the  legal  systems  of 
India  has  been  immense.  Almost  all  the  dualistic 
religious  systems  are  founded  on  its  doctrine  of 
purusha  (h^)  and  prakriii  (irwfcT).  The  Maha'- 
bha'rata  preaches  its  doctrines  most  emphatically 
and  the  Pura!nas  accept  its  cosmogony  without 
reserve.  Both  Buddhism  and  Jainism  base  their 
l^stems  on  the  Sankhya  doctrines,  although 
they  differ  in  other  particulars,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on. 

The  Yoga  system  must   have  been  prior  to  Yoga  sys- 
Buddha,  who  himself  practised  its  method  for  phTlosJphy. 
sometime.  The  system  was  elaborated  by  Patanjah 
in  the  Yoga  sittras.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  author  of  the 
Mahabhashya  (  200B.C. ). 

The  Yoga-sittras  also  go  by  the  name  Sa'nkhya- 
pravachana  as  Patanjali  adopts  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Sankhya  system,  adds  a  personal  god, 
^nd  a  course  of  mental  asceticism  or  ascetic 
discipline  which  readily  helps  in  acquiring  correct 
knowledge.  The  book  consists  of  195  sutras  and 
is  divided  into  four  chapters,  viz.  (  i  )  meditation 
(^'nf^),  (  2 )  the   method   of   acquisition  (^min), 
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(  3  )  superhuman  powers  (fwfir),  and  (  4  )  isolation 
from  the  external  world  (^^^).  ^ 

Its  aim  alike  others  is  to  avoid  mundane  pain. 
It  holds  that  mere  theoretical  acquisition  of 
correct  knowledge  as  preached  by  the  Sankhya 
will  not  attain  that  end,  and  the  practice  of  yoga 
is  necessary.  The  roving  mind  must  be  focussed 
Commen-  into  one  pointy  and  high  concentration  leading 
taries.  sama'dhi     ( deep    meditation )    should  be 

attained.  The  sutras  describe  and  discuss  the 
methods  in  detail.  There  is  a  well-known  bha'shya 
on  the  Yoga  sutras  by  Vyasa.  Bhojaraja  of 
Dhar  (  lOOoA.D.  )  wrote  a  succinct  vritti  on 
the  Yoga  sutras.  Vachaspati  Misra  wrote  the  ^ 
Tattvavisharadi  (  loth  century)  which  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Vyasa-bhashya.  Vijnana 
Bhikshu  wrote  the  Yoga-vdrtika  (  1550A.D  ). 
Purva  There  are  two  parts  of  the  Veda,  karmaka'nda 

Mimansa.  ^^^^j  ^^^j  jna' Jiaka'iida  (=sJW<*k^).  One  is 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremonials 
which  bring  bliss  and  happiness,  while  the 
other  tries  to  attain  true  knowledge  and  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Soul.  The  Piirva 
Mimdnsa!  of  Jaimini  sj'stematises  the  rules  of 
interpreting  the  different  texts  of  the  Vedas,  ^ 
examines  their  nature  and  bearing  on  a  particular 
ceremony  and  also  determines  their  application. 
It  scarcely  rises  to  the  level  of  the  other  philoso- 
phical systems.  But  the  Vedic  ceremonials  were 
all    important    observances^    the  importance  of 
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the  subject  gave  it  a  high    place    among  the 
k  systems. 

Its  doctrine  is  that  mialloyed  happiness  to  be  Its  doctrine, 
called  in  at  pleasme  is  the  aim  of  human  existence. 
This  is  only  possible  by  the  performance  of  the 
yajnas.  The  Upanishads  have  no  intrinsic  value 
except  that  they  are  laudator)^  or  recommendatory 
texts  (  )  inducing  men  to  follow  the  Vedic 
rituals.  The  Mimansists  believe  that  the  Veda  is 
eternal  and  infallible.  The  main  drift  of  their 
argument  is  that  if  a  man's  lot  be  the  inevitable 
fruit  of  his  prior  doings  (  )  then  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  god  is  simply  superfluous. 

It  classifies  the  Vedic  texts  into  5  classes  :  (i) 
command  or  injunction  ( firf^  ),  (2)  a  text  which 
invites  or  implores  a  god  (  ),  (3)  a  text  which 
suggests  a  particular  mode  ( irmt^  )y  (4)  prohibitory 
(  ),  and  (s)  recommendatory  rules  (  ). 
These  classifications  and  discussions  help  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  and  the  application  of  the 
particular  text  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial. 
There  are  other  sub-divisions.  All  these  involve 
high  academical  discussions,  much  of  which  have 
lost  their  interest  at  present. 
^  The  Karnia-7nima' nsa! 'Siitra  of  Jaimini  consti-  Works  and 
tutes  the  foundation  of  the  Mimansa  principles,  taries. 
It  dates  from  before  the  Buddhistic  era.  The  whole 
book  is  divided  into  1 2  chapters.  The  first  com- 
mentary that  we  hear  of  is  that  of  Upavarsha,  a 
student  of  Panini,  but  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
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Savara  Swami  wrote  his  famous  commentary, 
the  bhcishya  on  the  Mimansa-sutra.  This  again  - 
has  been  commented  upon  by  Kumarila  Bhatta 
(700A.D.).  Guru  Prabhakara  is  the  celebrated 
rival  of  Kumarila  Bhatta.  His  original  book  has 
not  been  found,  but  his  views  are  given  by  Satinath 
Misra  in  his  Prakaranapanchika'.  The  Jaiminiya 
7iya!yama!la! 'Vistd ra  is  the  work  of  Madhava- 
charya,  the  minister  of  Bukka  Rao,  who  became 
the  head  of  the  Sringeri  matha  in  1331  A.D.  The 
whole  book  is  in  metrical  form.  Among  innumer- 
able books  on  the  Mimansa  system  the  Vidhira- 
sdyana  of  Appaya  Dikshit,  the  Mima'nsa'-nya'ya- 
prakdsha  of  Apodeva  and  the  Arthasamgraha  by 
Laugakshi  Bhasakra  are  well-known  compendia. 

The  Uttara  Mimdnsd  is  the  most  dominant 
philosophy.  It  systematises  the  doctrines 
of  the  Upanishads.  The  object  is  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  Brahma, 
and  is  also  known  as  Brahmamimdnsd , 

Non-duahty  or  idealistic  monism  ( ^fcr^T^ ) 
is  the  corner-stone  of  this  philosophy  and  is 
therefore  termed  adwaitabdda.  The  essen- 
tial doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  expression, 
( cfci^^rf%%cf*^  )  — ^Thou  art  That,  O  Swetake-:} 
to"  ;  i.  e.  the  human  soul  is  identical  with  the 
Supreme  Soul.  The  apparent  multiplicity  of 
human  souls  and  the  diverse  creation  is  due  to 
ma! yd  or  cosmic  illusion.  The  universe  is  like 
the  mirage  (^^mf^^i)  or  like  the  illusion  of  silver 
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in  a  mother-of-pearl  (  ^^^ictw  ).    As    soon  as 

I  this    illusion    is    dispelled,  the  true    nature  of 

Braluna  appears.    True  knowledge  accomplishes 

this    deliverance.      There    are    two    forms  of 

knowledge,  para'  (  q^T )  which  is  higher  and  apara' 

(  WT )  which  is  lower.  Avidyd  (^f^iEH)  is  the  cause 

which  bars  the  soul   from    realising    that  the 

empirical  world  is  a  mere  illusion. 

The  Brahma  sutra  of  Badarayana  is  the  basis  of  Works  and 

commen- 

the  system.  He  is  the  same  as  Parasara  Vyasa.  taries. 
The  book  consists  of  556  sutras  and  is  divided  into 
4  chapters.  The  first  chapter  shows  the  concor- 
dance of  apparently  conflicting  sruti  texts  w^ith 
^  the  proposed  nature  of  Braluna.  The  second 
chapter  refutes  the  fallacious  doctrines  of  the  other 
systems.  The  third  chapter  determines  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul  (  #^Pin  )  and  the  Supreme  Soul 
( xKiTT^T ),  and  formulates  the  method  of  acquiring 
salvation  (  ^f^  ).  The  fourth  chapter  deals  wath 
salvation  (  5%  )  and  passing  away  (  ^^^f^  )  and 
so  forth. 

The  Braluna  siitra  has  been  commented  upon 
by  the  famous  Vedantist  Sankaracharya  (8th 
century).  He  was  born  in  southern  India  and 
^became  a  samiya'si  in  early  life.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Govinda,  a  student  of  Gaurapada 
whose  Mundukyakarika  is  the  basis  of  Sankara  s 
exposition  of  the  Brahmasutras,  although  the 
doctrine  of  ad  wait  aba' da  was  long  current  in 
India.     The     Sa'rirakabha'shya     of     Sankara  * 
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expounds  the  doctrine  of  this  school  and 
refutes  the  other  doctrines  with  a  serenity  and 
logical  soundness  (''if^^  'i^T*')  unsurpassed  in 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  Bha'mati  of  Vachaspati 
Misra  (loth  century)  is  a  well-known  commentary 
on  the  Sa'riraka  bha'shya.  The  Kalpataru  of 
Amalananda  (13th  centur)^)  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Bha'mati,  The  Bha  shyaratnaprahha'  of 
Govindananda  and  the  Nya'yanirnaya  of  Ananda- 
jnana  Giri  are  well-known  commentaries  on  the 
Sariraka.  The  Panchadasi  of  Vidyaranya  (the 
name  assumed  b)^  Sa5'ana  after  taking  holy  orders) 
and  the  Veda! ntasa' ra'  of  Sadananda  Yogindra 
are  well-known  treatises  of  this  school. 

The  most  important  commentary  on  the 
Brahmasutra  after  Sankara  is  the  Sribhashya  of 
Ramanuja,  the  famous  exponent  of  the  vishista'- 
dwaitava'da.  He  lived  in  the  12th  century.  His 
Sribha' shya  considerably  differs  from  Sankara  s 
views.  According  to  him^  human  souls  are  not 
identical  with  the  Suprem^e  Soul.  Human  souls 
suffer  from  innate  unbelief.  Love  of  God  ( irf^  ) 
alone  can  bring  deliverance.  The  SriUaprakdshi- 
ka'  of  Sudarshana  is  a  gloss  upon  the  Sribha'shya. 
The  Veddntasamgraha  of  Ramanuja  is  a  short 
compendium  of  the  views  of  the  Vaishnava  school. 
Vaishesika  The  Vaisheshika  system  receives  its  name  from 

system.         ^^xe  word  'Vis'esha"  (         ),  meaning  particularity. 

The  Vaiseshika  sutras  of  Kanada  is  the  foundation 
of  the  school.    It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Nyaya 
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system.  The  doctrine  of  the  Vaiseshika  is  assailed  Its  doctrine. 
I  in  the  Brahmasulra  and  seems  to  have  been  ante- 
rior to  that.  This  system  may  be  called  a  system 
of  logical  categories.  All  conceivable  ideas  and 
phenomena  are  analysed  into  7  categories,  six  of 
whicli  are  ^^positive"  ( )  and  one  ''negative" 
(  )  — viz.  (i)  substance  (  ),  (ii)  quality  (  ), 
(iii)  action  ( -^-k  ),  (iv)  generality  (  ),  (v)  parti- 
cularity ( ),  (vi)  inseparable  connection  (^^tto) 
and  (vii)  negation  (  ^vrm  ).  Kanada  speaks  of  the 
first  six  categories.  Negation  was  added  afterwards. 
The  divisions  and  sub-divisions  proceed  with  a 
u>precision  and  accuracy  w^hich  is  marvellous. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  material  Atomic 
world  from  the  conglomerations  of  atoms  is  first 
propounded.  Atoms  are  combined  into  dvyatrnkas 
{^^)  and  the  dvyamikas  combine  to  form 
trasarenu  (  ).  It  treats  of  psychology  and 
accepts  the  Sankhya  doctrine.  The  soul 
perceives  and  knows  the  external  world  and  its 
own  qualities  through  the  mind.  It  takes  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  things  and  soars 
above  nominal  differentiations.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  the  atomic  theory  which 
f  is  the  basis  of  all  modern  sciences  explaining 
the  constitution  of  matter,  has  had  a  quite  indepen- 
dent origin  in  India,  and  is  dealt  in  a  special  Indian 
philosophical  treatise  ;  so  it  appears  that  Demo- 
critus,  Lucretius  and  other  Greek  philosophers 
should  not  solely  be  given  the  palm  of  honour  as 
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the  originator  of  the  atomic  theory,  but  Kanada, 
with  them,  has  as  much  reasonable  claim  to  it. 

The  Vaiseshika  sictra  is  divided  into  lo  chapters 
and  each  chapter  is  subdivided  into  two  aJmikas, 
There  is  no  old  hha'shya  on  the  sutras.  The 
Pada'rtha'dharma'Samgraha  of  Prasasta  Pada- 
charya  (  9th  century  )  does  duty  for  it.  The 
iVva'ya-/?'^wrfa// of  Sridharacharya  (991  A.  D.  )  is 
a  well-known  commentar}^  on  the  same.  The 
Kiranavali  ot  Udayanacharya  (  loth  centur}' )  is 
a  comprehensive  treatise.  The  Vaiseshika- 
sutropaska'ra  of  Sankara  Misra  is  a  recent 
bha'shya  on  the  sutras. 

The  Nya!ya  system  supplements  the  Vaiseshika 
and  accepts  all  the  categories  of  that  system. 
Besides  it  makes  a  full  and  detailed  treatment  of 
the  formal  logic,  the  syllogism  and  the  exposition 
of  the  fallacies.  It  holds  that  there  are  four  sour- 
ces of  knowledge, — (  i  )  direct  perception  (  ^-^^ ), 
(2)  inference  (  ^fj^iH  ),  (3)  analogy  (  ),  and  (4) 
trustworthy  words  (  ).  The  Nyaya  system  did 
not  originally  include  God.  Udayanacharya,  in  his 
Kusuma'njali  (  loth  century),  added  God  as  a 
special  soul. 

The  Nya'yasutra  of  Gotama  is  the  earliest  basis 
of  this  school.  There  is  a  well-known  bha'shya  on 
the  sutras  by  Vatsayana  (  about  200B.  C. ).  The 
Nya'ya-vdrtika  of  Udyotakara  is  an  authoritative 
commentary  on  the  sutras  (  sth  century  A.  D. ). 
Vachaspati  Misra  wrote  his  Nya^yavdriika'ta'tpa- 
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rvva  on  the  va'rti/ca  (  loth  century) ;  and  Udayana 
commented   upon   the  above   Ta'tfiaryya  m  h,s 
/^ydvavdrli/ca-la'/pa,yya-parLv^^^^^^^  doth  century). 
This  Udayana  is  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Kusuma'njali.    In  the  colophon  of  the  Lakshana- 
vali  \ve  find  the  date  of  its  completion  as  saka  906 
•which  is  equal  to  984  A.  D..    The  Nya'yasuchz- 
nibandha  of  Vachaspati  Misra  mentions  saka  898 
^vhichcomestobe  976  A.  D.,  as  the  date  of  its 
completion.    This   would   place   Udayana  and 
Vachaspati  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century.* 
The  Tatimchinta'mani  of  Ganesh  Upadhyaya  is 
the  foundation  of  the  New  School   of  Nyaya 

studies.  ^  ^,  , 

For  a  long  time  Mithila  (North  Behar  )  was  Bengal 
the  home  of  Indian  logic.  Vasudeva  Sarbabhauma  of  Nyaya. 
(15th  century  ),  a  resident  of  Navadwipa  (  Nadia  ), 
learnt  '  all  that  could  be  taught  by  Mithila  and  set 


^^-^  f*iflwrs  ^1^^  if^T  1??  I  / 

f^%^  ^^^1         II  cec3w  =  976  A.  D. 

Dr.  Macdonell  places  Vachaspati  and  Udayana  in  the 
1 2th  century.  But  the  above  extracts  show  that  they  must 
have  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Seal  reads  ^^If^n^^ret  as  Samvat  898  = 
842  A.  D.  This,  however,  is  not  consistent  as  Udayana 
comments  upon  Vachaspati's  work. 
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up  a  centre  of  Nyaya  studies  at  Navadwipa  in 
Bengal.  His  student  was  the  illustrious  Raghunath 
Siromani,  the  rival  of  Pakshadhar  Misra  of  Mithila. 
He  wrote  the  Tattz^achinta'manididhitiy  a  com- 
mentary on  Gangesha  Upadhyaya's  Chintdmanu 
Jagadish  (  1600  A,  D. )  followed  him  in  the  wake 
and    wrote    his     Sabdasakti-praka'sa     on  the 
Tattwachinta! majiididhiti.  Gadadhar  Bhattacharya, 
another  great  logician,  also  wrote  a  commentary 
upon     Siromani's     commentary.    Last    of  all, 
Mathuranath  wrote  his  Rahasya  upon  Gangesah's 
Chinta'mani.    These  works  of  the  Bengal  school 
add  new  methods  of  inference  too  abstruse  to  be 
/    discussed  here.    There  are  three  commentaries  on 
the  Kiisuma'njali,  viz.  (i)  by  Vasudeva  Sarba- 
bhauma,  (2)by  Haridas  and  (3)  by  Vardhamana, 
son  of  Gangesha.    The  Tarkasamgraha  of  Annam 
Bhatta  and  the  Bha'sha'pariccheda  of  Viswanath 
are  well-known  treatises  on  Nyaya. 

There    is    one    ecclectic    philosophy  which 
Philosophy,    attempts  to  reconcile  the  diverse  philosophical 
doctrines.    It  is  the  Bhagavatgita.     It  is  a  part 
j  and  parcel  of  the  Bhishma-parva  of  the  Mahd- 

bha'rata.    Arjuna  was  unwilling  to  fight  out  the 
I  enemy  in  dread  of  the  aweful  consequences  of  the 

I  v^oeful  war.     Vasudeva  propounds  to  him  the 

j  true  doctrine  of  action.     Inaction,  he  holds  out, 

is  as  sinful  as  action  with  an  eye  to  the  prospect 
ir  of  any  result  or  profit.  So  one  ought  to  act,  as 

duty  requires  him  to  do,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
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<,uences— to  act  with  upright  zeal  and  with  God 
overhead— not  to  be  concerned  with  the  result 
at  all,  immediate  or  remote.    The  influence  of 
the  BhagvalgUa  has  been  immense.     The  vigour 
of  expression,  the  beaut}^  of  language,  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  the  lofty  philosophic  views  make 
it  a  masterpiece  of  composition,  of  which  any 
literature  in  the  world  would  justly  be  proud. 
There  are  innumerable  commentaries  on  it.  The 
bha'shya    of  Sankaracharya  (  800  A.  D.  )  and 
the  vivriti  by  Sridhara  Swami  are  well-known. 
On  the  Sankhya  philosophy  are  based  the  two 
,  heterodox  religious  systems  of   Buddhism  and 
'  Jai7iis7n  which  tally  in  their  general  principles. 
They   deny  the  authority  of   the    Vedas  and 
oppose  the  caste  systems  and   the  Brahmanic 
ceremonials.    Their  fundamental  doctrine  is  that 
life  is  nothing  but  suffering.    The  cause  of  this 
suffering  is  desire  ( -^mi ),  based  on  ignorance,  to 
live  and  enjoy  the  world.    Salvation,  according 
to  these  schools,  consists  in  the  annihilation  of 
desire  or  self.    This  is  called  Nirva'na  ( f^r^TW ). 
Both    the  religious  schools  deny  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  god  and  soul;  and  they  therefore 
,    differ  from  the  Sankhya    system  in  a  kernel 
respect. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  philosophy,  the 
materialistic  school  of  Charvaka  should  find  a 
reference  here.  This  school  declares  absolute 
liberty  and  is  more  heterodox  than  Buddhism  and 


Jainism 

and 
Buddhism. 

Their  doc- 
trine. 


Charvaka 
school. 

Its  philo- 
sophy. 
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Jainism.  It  not  only  emphatically  denies  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanic 
ceremonials,  but  looks  upon  them  with  supreme 
contempt.  The  Vedas,  say  the  Charvakas,  are 
incoherent  rhapsodies  of  knaves  and  are  tainted 
with  three  blemishes,— falsehood,  self-contradic- 
tion and  tautology,  as  Macdonell  pointedly  puts  it. 
It  does  not  recognise  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  hence  also  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and 
salvation.  It  only  recognises  the  enjoyment  of 
the  world  J  and  morally  speaking,  the  school 
upholds  pure  hedonism.* 


*The  doctrine  of  the  school  is  set  forth  in  the  popular 
couplets — 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


TALES  AND  FABLES. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Sanskrit  fairy  tales 
and  fables  is  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  different 
stories  within  the  framework  of  a  single  main 
narrative  ;  and  finally,  the  construction  of  the 
'whole  story  comes  to  resemble,  as  the  phrase 
excellently  suggets,  'a  set  of  Chinese  boxes.'  The 
wealth  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  this  branch  is  not 
very  great;   the  following,  however,  deserve 

special  mention  : — 

(I)    Panchatantra  :    It  is  a  mixture  of  prose  Pancha 
and  poetical  composition  and   is   divided  mto 
five  books.   It  is  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing  work    in  this  branch  of  Indian  literature. 
In  its    present  form,  if  the  work   be  not  a  ^^^^^^ 
Buddhistic  one,  it  appears  from  a  number  of  ^^^^ 
evidences  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
Buddhistic  sources. 

In  the  oldest  translation,  the  work  is  found  to 
contain  twelve  books,  but  at  present  it  contains 
only  five;  and  in  this  form,  it  is  the  production 
of  the  Brahmans,  inspite  of  whose  efforts  to 
transform  or  omit  the  portions  betraying  anta- 
gonism against  them  there  are  traces  of  Bud- 
dhistic origin  still  traceable  in  it. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  work  is  found  Date, 
in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  that  date. 
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Original 
name. 


;  Hitopa- 
!  desha. 

i  Date  and 
i  author. 


The  original  name  of  the  work  is  not  known  • 
but  it  might  have  been  named  after  the  two 
jackals,  Carataka  and  Damanaka,  who  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  first  book.  This  view  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  title  of  the 
old  Syriac  version  of  the  work  is  Kalilag  and 
Damnag,  and  that  of  the  Arabic  translation, 
Kalilah  and  Dimnah. 

(2)  Hitopadesha  :  It  is  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  collection  of  Sanskrit  fables  in  India. 
It  is  also  a  mixed  composition  of  prose  and  poetry, 
and  was  compiled  before  1200  A.  D.  Its  author 
is  not  known  with  certainty  ;  but  it  is  attributed 
to  Yajnabalka.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  teaching  three  foolish 
princes  the  science  of  moral  politics  (  ^  ). 

(3)  Nitisha'ra  :  It  is  the  work  of  Kamandaka 
and  is  wTitten  in  pure  poetry. 

The  above  works  are  intended  to  teach  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  and  are  classed  under 
Nitisha'stra  ( ^fcr^rr^  )  or  the  Science  of  Political 
Ethics.  Of  this  class  of  work  the  most  important 
are  the  Mdnaha-dliarma-sha'  stra  or  Manu- 
Saynhita'  and  the  Yajnabalka-dharfna-sha'stra  or 
Yaj  nabalka-Samhi  ta . 

(4)  Veta' la'panchabiimhati  :  It  is  a  collection 
of  petty  fairy  tales  and  its  authorship  is 
attributed  to  Kalidasa  ^  it  is  written  in  prose. 
The  subject  of  the  story  runs  as  follows  : 
King  Vikrama  is  directed  by  an  ascetic  to  take 


TALES  AND  KAIiLKS 


down  from  a  tree  and  carry  a  corpse  to  a  place 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  As  the  king  is 
*  conveying  the  dead  body,  a  beta' la  which  had 
entered  it,  begins  to  speak  and  tells  him  a  fairy 
tale.  On  the  king  inadvertently  replying  to  a  its  story, 
question  of  the  beta! la,  the  corpse  vanishes  and 
goes  back  to  the  tree.  The  repitition  of  this 
i^rocess  gives  rise  to  twenty-five  tales,  each 
ending  in  a  subtle  problem  on  which  the  king  is 
asked  to  give  his  opinion. 

(5)  Simhd shana-dwa' trimshika'  or  Vikrama-  Simhdsha- 
cMrita  :  It  is  a  collection  of  Buddhistic  origin  J^fg^^I^^"'' 
and    is  written  only  in  prose.    The  work  is 

1^  attributted  to  Kalidasa. 

(6)  Stikashaptati  :    In  it  is  described  the  story  Sukashap- 
of  a  wife,  whose  husband  is  travelling  abroad  3^^^^^/^' 
and  who  is  inclined  to  run  after  another  man. 

The  wife  turns  to  her  husband's  clever  parrot  for 
advice.  The  bird  ingeniously  makes  her  pass 
seventy  days  after  which  the  husband  returns  ; 
thus  arises  the  ^seventy  stories  of  parrot.'  It  is  a 
comparatively  short  work  and  is  written  in 
prose. 

(7)  Brihat'katha'  :     It     was    written     by  Brihat- 
Gunadhya,  the  minister  of  king  Hala,  about  the 

''f^^  first  century  A.  D.,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing two  important  works  : — 

(8)  Brihat'katha'-7nanjari :    It  is  the  work  Brihatkathd 
of  Kshemendra  Vyasadasa   and  was  written  in  ^anjan. 
the  tenth  century  A.  D. 
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Kathd-  (9)    Katha'-sarit'Sa'gara  :    This  monumental 

sharit-  work  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 

sagara.  .  ^ 

chapters  ;  called  tarangas  (  ?ttw  )  and  was  wntten 

by  the  Kashmirian  poet,  Somadeva  about  1070 
A.  D. 


Prof.  Macdonell  mentions  some  pieces  of  poeti- 
cal composition  under  the  heading  of  Ethical 
Poetry,  with  a  brief  reference  to  ''the  wise, 
noble  and  original  thoughts  which  appear  in  a 
highly  finished  and  poetical  garb  in  it."  But  ethical 
poetr)^  in  the  Sanskrit  literature  sufficiently  merits 
a  chapter  to  itself ;  or  rather  some  of  this 
class  of  works  may  be  placed  under  lyric  and 
others  under  smaller  epics  (  ),  and  this 

aiTangement  is  possible,  because  Sanskrit  ethical 
poems  are  lyrical  in  character.  But  as  many 
classes  of  composition  may  be  brought  under 
ethical  poetry,  the  division  would  produce  an 
over-lapping  classification,  the  underlying  principle 
of  Sanskrit  composition  being  generally  of  an 
ethical  spirit. 

Some  of  the  works  of  this  class  that  have  been 
written  from  the  early  times  are  enumerated 
below  : 

(i)  The  Mahdbhdrata  which  is  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  moral  teaching. 
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(2)  The  Pmicliatantra  and 

(3)  the  Hitopadcsha  are  the  hand-books, 
aiming  at  the  teaching  of  practical  moral 
philosophy. 

(4)  Niiishaiaka  and 

(5)  Baira'gyashalaka  were  composed  by  the 
poet,  grammarian  and  philosopher  Bharttrihari. 

(6;  Nitimanjari  is  a  collection  from  the  Rig- 
veda  by  Dya  Dwiveda. 

(7)  Clia'nakyashataka  was  written  by  the 
great  Brahman  politician,  Chanakya,  the  hero  of 
Vishakhadatta  s  well-known  drama,  Mudra- 
rakshasa. 

(8)  Shantishataka  is  the  work  of  the  Kash- 
mirian  poet,  Shilhana. 

(9;  Mohamiidgara,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Sankaracharyya. 

(10)  Sddhiikti'karndmrita  was  written  by 
Sridharadasa  in  1205  A.D. 

(11)  Sitbha'sitabali  is  a  compilation  by 
Ballavadeva. 

(12)  Sdrngadhara-paddhati  was  WTitten  by 
Sarngadhara. 

TANTRA  LITERATURE 

Like  the  Pura'nas  there  is  a  voluminous  literature  which 
has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  and  has  not  been  much 
explored  by  Sanskrit  scholars.  In  recent  years  Sir  John 
Woodroffe,  (Avalon)  and  other  scholars  have  been  trying  to 
unravel  this  huge  branch  of  literature,  the  Tantras.  The 
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Origin  of 
tantra 


Character 
and  works 


expression  tantra  literally  means  "a  system"  but  ordinarily 
it  means  the  principal  conclusions  or  settled  doctrines.  Each 
religious  faith  has  its  practical  method  of  realising  the  goal. 
A  treatise  on  such  a  method  is  called  a  tantra. 

Their  origin  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  probably  they 
originated  out  of  the  miracle-working  and  desire-winning 
later  Vedic  performances.  The  Atharvaveda,  the 
Yoga  system  and  the  Sankhya  doctrine  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  literature.  A  consummate 
ta'ntrika  thinks  that  when  the  huge  sacredotal  ceremonies 
requiring  long  time,  severe  austerities,  erudite  Brdhmans 
and  large  purse  made  it  almost  impossible  to  practise  Vedic 
rituals,  the  tantras  came  to  occupy  their  place.^^  They  try 
to  realise  the  universal  unity  through  duality— to  realise  the 
general  through  the  special,  /.  macrocosm  through  micro- 
cosm. The  Hindu  tantras  invariably  follow  the  dualistic 
Sankhya  philosophy.  Saivism  flourished  early  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  and  the  Vishnuite  sect  a  little  later. 
The  Nrisinhatapani,  an  Atharvavedic  Upanishad,  refers 
to  the  tantras  for  the  first  time. 

In  this  branch  of  literature  four  different  strata  are  observ- 
ed :  (i)  The  earliest  of  them  is  the  Saiva  and  Vishnuite 
tantras  ;  (2)  the  Buddhistic  tantras  ;  (3)  the  Mahay anistic 
tantras  which  fused  both,  and  (4)  the  later  Hindu  tafttras. 

In  the  Saiva  tantras,  Siva  is  the  purusha  and  Parvati 
is  the  prakriti.  There  are  several  classifications  of  the 
tantras,  e.  Agamas,  Nigamas,  Yamalas,  Damaras. 
In  the  tantra  literature  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  the  full- 
grown  psycho-physiology  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  Buddhist 
tantras,  more  attention  was  given  to  chemistry  and  alche-' 
my,  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  rasa  {tm)  or 
mercury  and  other  metals.    This  largely  contributed  to  the 


♦   Vide  Chapter  III,  p.  27. 
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development  latro-chemistry.  Nagarjuna  was  the  prince 
of  all  such  alchemists.  It  was  he  who  propagated  the 
Mahayanist  doctrine  which  combines  the  Hindu  doctrines 
with  those  of  the  Buddhists. 

In  some  tantras,  however,  the  Chinese  influence  is  tra- 
ceable. Among  the  early  tantras  (i)  Bhairavi  (2)  Kula'r- 
nava,  (z)  Jogifii  (4)  Rtidrayaviala  2.viA  (5)  Ta'ra!  are  well- 
known.  The  Maha'nirva'tiaiantra  seems  to  be  of  a  later 
date.  The  nine  Nathas  are  said  to  have  brought  down 
the  tantras  on  earth.  Probably  they  belonged  to  the  9th 
century.  From  the  12th  century  compilations  of  tantras 
commenced,  and  the  following  authors  may  be  mentioned : 
Abhayakara  Gupta  (12th  century),  Gaudiyasankara  (14th 
century),  Tripurdnanda,  Brahmdnanda,  Purn^nanda  and 
^  Krishn^lnanda,  all  four  belonging  to  the  i6th  century. 

VAISHNAVA  LITERATURE 

The  Bhagavata  Pura'fia  fully  propounds  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  cult  of  Vaishnavism.  It  is  the  religion  of  Love  and 
Affection.  The  old  Vishnuite  sect  and  the  Bhagavatgita  Doctrine 
preach  the  doctrine  of  faith.  They  hold  that  the  relation  ofVaishna- 
of  man  with  God  is  that  which  can  subsist  between  a 
creature  and  the  creator,  between  a  subordinate  and  the 
superior.  Devotion  or  bhakti  is  defined  by  Sandilya  as  the 
deepest  devotion  or  attachment  to  God  (  TO^fW* 
*r%:  ).  The  tenth  book  of  the  Bhagavatpurana  inculcates  the 
doctrine  of  Love  to  God,  /.  ^.  to  create  a  personal  tie  with 
^the  creator  of  the  world.  Chastened  soul  is  Gopikd  and 
that  in  the  highest  perfection  is  Radha.  Her  love  is  the 
eternal  yearning  of  the  soul  for  God.  She  spontaneously 
offers  her  whole  self  to  Krishna  and  loses  herself  in  deep 
love.  The  6^//^j!^^?7//W^  of  Jayadeva  in  its  immortal  lyrical 
verses  paints  this  intense  love  with  a  glowing  imagination 
and  exquisite  beauty  unparallelled  in  Sanskrit  literature. 


Works. 
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But  the  multitude  could  not  follow    this   lofty  sense  of 
love   and  self-surrender,  free  from  impure  thoughts  and 
passions;  so   the    religion   gradually   degenerated,  and 
revival  is  in  sight  during  recent  years  *    Besides,  the  study 
of  logic  in  Bengal  made  religion  more  a  matter  of  heartless 
formalities  and  subject  of  disputation   leading  to  verbal 
quibbles.    Chaitanyadeva  (1485-1533),  however,  renounced 
the  world  in  early  life  and  at  the  same  time  embraced  this 
religion  of  love.    This  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
religious  movement,  and  poured  out  a  stream  of  poetical 
literature  both  in  the  vernaculars  and  in  Sanskrit.  One 
ardent  band  of  Chaitanya's  followers  clung  round  Brindaban, 
so  replete  with    associations  of  Krishna's  early  life,  and 
produced  a  literature  complete  in  itself.    It  contains  much 
that  is  genuine  poetry.    It  follows  the  strain  of  the  Git- 
govinda  and  describes  all  phases  of  the  self-negatmg  love 
and  affection  of  the  Gopikas  towards  Krishna.   It  formulates 
its  own  rules  of  rhetorics,  ceremonials  and  observances. 
There  is  one  special  feature  of  this  movement  that  those 
disciples  of  Chaitanyadeva  who  lived  with  him,  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  his  acts  and  sayings.  These  are  called 
karcMs,  one  by  Murari  and  another  by  Swarupa  and  a 
third  by  Raghunath.    These  form  the  basis  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Chaitanyadeva.     The    Bha'gavata'mrita  of 
Sanatana,the  .s^Aa  W/^arMa  and  the  Bhakti  Rasa'mrita- 
sindhu  of  Rupa  and    the  Bhd gavata-sandarbha  of  Jiva, 
and  Govindalila-mriia   by  Krishnadas  are  well-known  in 
Vaishnava  literature.    The  Harivakti-bila! s  of  Sanatana  is 
X\^Vaishnava.smriti.   The  Ujjwala-nilamani  oi^^^^^^SJ^ 
treatise  on  ramtattwa  or  rhetorics  of  love.    The  Vidagdha. 
ma'dhava,  the  Lalita-ma'dhava,2.nA  ±^  Danakeli-kaumudt 


*  The  Hon'ble  Maharaja  Sir  Manindra  Chandra  Nandi 
of  Kasimbazar  is  the  premier  pioneer  of  this  movement. 
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are  three  dramas  by  Rupa.  Ramananda's  Jaganna'tha- 
ballabha  and  Kavikarnapura's  Chaitanya-chandra! m^ita  are 
well-known  dramas.  The  G  op  a'  la- champ  u  by  "Jiva  is  a 
champu  of  considerable  length.  The  Hamsaduia  by  Rupa 
and  the  Pada' nkaduta  by  Krishnananda  Sarbabhaum  are 
in  imitation  of  the  Meghaduta. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SPECIAL  LITERATURE 

It  is  well-known  that  the  literature  of  a  countr}' 
represents  its  intellectual  and  moral,  social  and 
religious,  political  and  material  condition.  It 
gives  a  true  picture  of  the  inner  culture  or  civi- 
lisation of  the  country  in  a  proper  perspective 
with  all  its  associations.  The  wealth  of  Sanskrit 
works  described  in  the  previous  pages  together 
with  the  various  branches  of  its  technical  literature 
to  be  briefly  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  may  help 
the  reader  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  standard 
of  Indian  culture  in  so  many  directions  long  before 
the  Christian  era  and  later. 

Each  of  the  branches  of  technical  literature 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  offers  ample 
materials  for  independent  treatment.  But  as  the 
present  volume  is  meant  to  be  a  hand-book  on 
Sanskrit  literature,  the  space  at  our  command 
only  permits  of  their  cursory  review. 

GRAMMAR 

Grammar  received  early  attention  in  India. 
Panini  mentions  about  72  grammarians  by  name 
from  whom  he  sometimes  differs.  All  pre- 
Paniniyan  works  on  grammar  have  been  lost. 
Panini's  grammar  has  dominated  classical  Sanskrit. 
The  author's  date  is  not  certain  but  he  must  have  . 
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lived  before  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  Indian 
tradition  places  him  during  the  reign  of  the  Nanda 
kings.  His  grammar  is  of  the  typical  siUra  style. 
It  contains  3996  sutras  or  succinct  aphorisms.  ' 
The  grammar  is  divided  into  eight  chapters 
(  )  and  each  chapter  is  sub-divided  into  four 
lectures  ( ^i^  )  ;  thus  the  whole  book  is  divided 
into  32  lectures.  First  the  abbreviations  and 
technical  definitions  are  given.  His  treatment  of 
the  rules  is  strictly  logical.  The  general  rules 
(  ^5^t )  are  first  given  and  then  the  exceptions 
( ^^^\^ )  are  stated.  An  expression  which  is 
\ '  common  to  many  rules  is  not  repeated  ( ^r^f^ ). 
Rules  referring  to  a  particular  subject-matter 
have  an  introductory  sutra  (  ^f^^?:^  ).  Rules  of 
interpretation  (  ^Tvi(\^\ )  are  akin  to  the  system  of 
Mimansa  and  Nyaya. 

PANINIAN  SYSTEM 

I.  {a)    Vararuchi  Katyayana  (  about  300  B.  C.  )  Kdtydyana 

wrote  the  famous  vritti  (  fftr )  on  1245  of  the  rules  School. 

of  Panini  and  proposed  many  supplementary  rules. 

They  are  regarded  as    part  and  parcel  of  the 

Paniniyan  system.  They  indicate  that  the  lan- 
f »  guage  had  undergone  considerable  change  between 

the  times  of  Panini  and  Katyayana. 

{b)    Patanjali's  Mahdbhdshya  {^^Vi{\^)  explains, 
^    ^criticises  and  comments    upon  the  sutras  with 

special  reference    to  the  vritti    of  Katyayana. 

Patanjali's  date  is  certain.  He  lived  after  the  reign 
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of  Chandra  Gupta,  the  Maury5^a  king,  and  during 
the  time  of  Pushyamitra  (142-180  B.  C.) 

The  Mahabhashya  has  been  explained  and 
commented  upon  in  part  by  Bharttrihari  during 
the  7th  century,  by  Kaiyata  in  the  12th  century 
and  Nagesha  Bhatta  during  the  17th  century. 

II.  {a)  The  first  systematic  commentary  on 
Panini's  rules  is  the  Ka'sika'  vritti,  commentary  of 
the  Banares  school,  by  Vamana  and  Jayaditya, 
probably  of  the  7th  century.*  This  was  used 
throughout  India  for  nearly  1000  years  until 
replaced  by  the  Siddhantakaumudi  of  Bhattoji 
Dikshit. 

{b)  N'ya'sa  or  Ka'sika'-vritti-paiijika  of 
Jinendra  Buddhi  is  a  comprehensive  commentary 
on  the  Kasika,  and  is  of  much  authority.  He  is 
earherthan  Haradatta  and  Vopadeva  who  refer 
to  him.  The  Nya'sa  has  been  ably  edited  and 
published,  for  the  first  time  in  India,  by  Prof. 
Srish  Chandra  Chakravarty,  of  Bengal  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Varendra  Research  Society. 

{c)  Padarnaiijari  of  Haradatta  Misra  is 
another  commentary  on  the  Kasika.  He  is  often 
quoted  by  later  grammarians  and  commentators. 
He  flourished  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century 
A.  D. 

III.  Bha'sha'-vritti  (  *n^ff%  )  by  Purushottama 
Deva  is  the  vritti  written    in   Bengal    in  the 


*    Vide  Ka'sika'  4-3-S8. 
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'  thirteenth  century.  It  explains  those  sutras  which 
^  treat  of  classical  Sanskrit  alone. 

IV.  Prakriya'-kaiimudi  ( Trf^m^^^'t )  of  Ram- 
chandra  seems  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  arrange 
sutras  of  Panini  in    a  practical  method. 

V.  Siddha; nta-kaiunudi  (  ft^T^^lg^  )  by 
Bhattoji  Dikshit  is  now  widely  used.  It  was 
written  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Benares.  It 
is  arranged  on  a  practical  scheme.  The  author 
has  also  added  the  Unadi  sutras  of  Sakatayana 
and  the  Phit  sutras  of  Santanacharyya.  This 
has  added  a  special  value  to  it.    It  has  got  several 

^ '  valuable  commentaries. 

Manorama'  (  iT^iTT )  by  the  author  himself,  Tatiwa- 
bodhini  (  clT^fV^  )  by  Jnanendra  Saraswati^  Sabdendu- 
shekhara  (  sio^^?^^  )  and  Paribka! shendushekhara  (  qft;- 
^l^^Sil^i  )  are  famous  commentaries  on  the  Siddhdnta- 
kaumudi  by  Nagoji  Bhatta  or  Nagesha  Bhatta.  Sarala' 
by  Taranath  Tarkavachaspati  which  is  a  valuable  commen- 
tary was  written  in  Bengal  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century. 

VI.  Prava'  or  Light  is  a  commentary  on 
Panini  by  Devendrakumar  Vidyaratna,  written 
during  the    first    decade    of   this    century  in 

^  Bengal. 

Laghu'Siddha' 7ita-kau7nudi  or  Laghukaumudi 
is  a  clever  abridgment  of  the  Siddhantakaumadi 
~   by  Varadaraja,  a  student    of  Bhattoji  Dikshit. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  beginners   and  is  largely 
used. 
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The  non-Paninian  grammatical  works  may 
conveniently  be  classified  under  the  following 
sub-divisions  : — 

(A)  Chandra  School 

The  Chandra  Vya'karana  by  Chandracharyya 
was  written  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  A.  D.  A  portion  of  his  grammar 
with  a  commentary  has  been  preserved. 

(B)  KALA'PA  SCHOOL 

The  Kaldpa  or  the  Ka'tantra  by  Sharvavarman 
is  the  second  in  influence  to  Panini.  It  was  written 
in  the  first  centur}'  A.  D.  The  vritti  of  Durga 
Sinha  and  the  Panji  of  Trilochanadas  are 
commentaries  on  the  same.  It  is  mainly  read  in 
Bengal  and  Kashmir. 

(C)    MUGDHABODHA  SCHOOL 

The  Mtigdhabodha  by  Vopadeva,  priest  of 
Mahadeva  Ramraja  of  Devagiri,  was  written  in 
Southern  India  in  the  thirteenth  centur)\  It  is 
mainly  used  in  Bengal.  There  are  two  commen- 
taries on  the  same  by  Durgadas  and  Rama 
Tarkavagish. 

(D)     SUPADMA  SCHOOL 

The  Supadma  by  Padmanabha  is  based  on 
Panini's  system.  It  is  mainly  used  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Bengal  and  Mithila.  Padmanabha 
himself  wrote  the  vritti  on  it.    He  is  the  great- 
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grandson  of  Halayudha  and  probably    lived  in 
t  the  fourteenth  century  A.  D. 

(E)  samkshiptasa'ra  school 

The  SaTukshiptasdra  by  Kramadishwara  is  a 
useful  treatise  of  grammar  generally  used  in  the 
Burdwan  Division.  Jumur  Nandi  wrote  a  vritti 
and  Gauyi-chandra  has  furnished  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  same. 

(F)   sa'raswat  school 

The  Sa'raszvat  grammar  by  Anubhuti  Swarupa- 
charyya  is  current  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
^  The  Siddhdnta-chandrikd  is  a  new  vritti  on  the 
same  by  Ramasarma,  son  of  Bhattoji  Dikshit. 

RHETORICS 

1 .  Ndtyashcistra  of  Bharatmuni  is  the  earliest 
work  on  Sanskrit  poetics.  The  7th  canto  of  the 
Ramayana  refers  to  him.  The  work  is  said  to^ 
have  been  compiled  by  Kohala,  Sandilya  and 
others  probably  about  300  B.  C. 

2.  Kavya'darsha  by  Dandin  is  the  first  sys- 
tematic text  on  rhetorics,  written  about  500  A.D. 

^„  He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Mricchakatika^  and 
was  probably  an  inhabitant  of  Vidarbha,  modern 
Berar. 

3.  Kavya'lanka'ra'S7itra  by  Vamana.  He  has 
himself  added  a  gloss  called  Ravydlankdra-vritti 
( 800  A.  D.  ). 
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4.  Dhiva7iya'loka  of  Anantavardhana,  con- 
temporary of  King  Avanti  Varmana  of  Kashmir 
(  900  A.  D. )  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  fomidation 
of  the  modern  school. 

5.  Dashariipaka  of  Dhananjaya  treats  of  the 
ten  kinds  of  dramatic  representations  (loth 
century). 

6.  Sarasmatikanthdbharana  by  Bhojaraj,  King 
of  Dhar,  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I  ith  century. 

7.  Ka! vyaprakdsha  was  written  by  Mammata- 
bhatta  and  the  supplement  by  Allatasuri  (  iioo 
A.  D.  ).  This  is  the  most  authoritative  book  on 
the  subject  and  still  commands  respect.  There  are 
about  20  commentaries  on  it.  It  does  not  treat 
of  drama. 

8.  Sa' hityadarpana  of  Viswanath  Kaviraja  is 
the  most  comprehensive  treatise,  composed 
l^etween  1365  and  1370  A.  D.  The  author  belonged 
to  Orissa,  and  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal  as 
advanced  by  Dr.  Macdonell. 

9.  Ujjvalafiilamani  by  Rupa  Gosvvami  treats  of  the 
rasas  according  to  the  Vaishnava  school  (  15th  century  ). 

10.  Kuvalaya'fiatida  of  Appaya  Dikshita  (  i6th  century  ). 
He  has  also  written  Vritti-va'rtika  and  Chitra-miina' 7isa\ 

.  II.  Rasaganga' dhar  of  Jagannath  Pandit  (  1620- 
1660  A.D.) 

METRE 

A  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  Sanskrit  metre  which 
may  be  divided  into  Vedic  and  Classic,  as  follows  : 
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VEDIC  METRE 
A       I .  Sa'nkha'yaJia-srautn-sutra 
'      2.    Riovcda  Pratisakhya 

3.  Chhandastitra  of  Pingala 

4.  Nidana-sutra  treats  of  Sdmavedic  metre  and 

5.  Anukrania?ii  of  Kdtydyana 

CLASSIC  METRE 

•  6.    Chhandamanjari  by  Gangadas 

7.  Vriiti-ratna! kara  by  Kedara  Bhatta  and 

8.  Va'nibhushana  by  Damodara  Misra 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Astronomy  received  early  attention    of  the 
Hindus  for  Vedic  ceremonies,  so  also  geometry  for 
\  the  construction  of  altars.  Arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry  were  not  cultivated  as  independent 
subjects,  but  they  were  studied  as  subsidiary  to 
astronomy  and  altar-construction.     The  laconic^ 
forms  in  which  conclusions  are  stated  are  highly 
obscure  to  the  uninitiated.    The  demonstrations 
were  never  stated.    The  early  history  of  Hindu 
mathematics  cannot  be  traced.    Arithmetic  and 
algebra  find  place  in  astronomical  treatises  and 
geometry  in  the  Sulva-sutras.    The  invention  of 
decimal  notation  in  arithmetic  is  due  to  the  Hindu 
genius  which  was  for  some  time  ascribed  to  the 
Arabians.     The    Sulva-sutras     were  probably 
composed   between  1000  and  800  B.  C,  and  they 
are  much  earlier  than  Greek  geometry. 

A  manuscript  of  Rigveda  Jyotisha  has  been 
discovered.    It  was  probably  a  production  of  the 
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1 2th  century  B.C.  The  Taittiriya  Samhiid  and 
Taittiriya  Brdhmana  enumerate  the  27  stars  of  the 
zodiac  and  name  the  months  after  some  of  them. 
This  was  probably  between  2200-1800  B.C.  Works 
between  1200  and  600  B.C.  have  been  lost. 
They  were  called  siddha'ntas,  samhitaJs  and 
tantras.  Barahamihir  wrote  his  Panchasiddha! n- 
tika'  on  the  basis  of  the  older  siddhantas. 

1.  Of  the  siddhantas  the  Siiryya  siddha'nta 
has  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be  a  composition  of 
the  3rd  century  A.D. 

2.  Aryyabhatta,  born  in  476  A.  D.,  wrote  his 
A'ryyabhatiya  of  which  the  third  chapter  is 
devoted  to  mathematics,  the  rest  to  astronomy. 
He  lived  at  Pataliputra  and  held  that  the  earth 
rotates  on  its  own  axis  round  the  sun.  Lallacharyya 
( 498  A.D.  )  soon  after  Aryyabhatta  tried  to 
refute  the  theory  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

3.  Barahamihir,  an  inhabitant  of  Kampilya 
(modern  Kalpi  in  Jalaun  district),  lived  at  Ujjayini 
(505-587  A.D.).  He  wrote  the  Panchasiddha! ntika' 
(  astronomy  ),  Brihatsamhita! ,  Brihajja'taka  and 
the  Laghuja'taka  (astrology). 

4.  Brahmagupta,  an  inhabitant  of  Bhillamala 
in  Multan,  was  born  in  598  A.D.  He  wrote  the 
Brahniasphtitasiddha'nta  in  628  A.D.^  of  which 
the  1 2th  and  the  i8th  chapters  are  devoted  to 
mathematics. 

5.  Bhaskarachar)^ya,  born  11 14  A.D.  at  Bija- 
pur,  wrote  the  Siddha'ntashironiani  and  added  a 
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i'ommentary  on  the  same  called  the  Vasaiia^ 
1 150  A.D.  One  of  its  chapters,  called  LilavaLi  and 
another  Vijaganila  are  devoted  to  arithmetic  and 
algebra  respectively.  With  liim  ends  the  originality 
of  Hindu  astronomy. 

6.  Munjal  wrote  the  Lao;huina' nasa  about  932  A.D. 

7.  Bhatta  Sridharadharyya  wrote  his  Ganitasa' ra  towards 
the  close  of  the  loth  century. 

8.  Padmanabha  wrote  an  algebra  referred  to  in  the 
Siddh^nta-shiromani. 

9.  Bhojaraja,  the  king  of  Dhar,  is  the  author  of  the  Ra! ja- 
ma' r  tan  da^  1042  A.D. 

Since  then  some  practical  manuals  have  been  prepared 
and  commentaries  written  by  the  subsequent  authors  : 
I      10.  Jyotirvidya! bharana  by  pseudo— Kalidas  in  the  13th 
century  A.D. 

11.  Makaranda  by  Makaranda  (1478  A.D.) 

12.  Siddha' ntasundarhy  Manaraja  (1503  A.D.) 

13.  Grahala  s^hava  by  Ganesha  (1520  A.D.)  and 

14.  Siddha' niarahasya  by  Raghabananda  (1591  A.D.) 

LAW 

I,  The  DharmasutrasX  v^^hich  belong  to  the 
Kalpasutras,  treat  of  lav^s,  customs,  manners,  con- 
duct of  kings,  offences  and  punishment,  administra- 
tion of  justice.  They  form  the  basis  of  the  Smriti 
literature  of  a  later  period. 

il.   The  Dharma  shastras  or  the  Smritis  : 
I.    Ma7iu-sniriti  or  Ma! navadhar^nasha!^ stra 
was  written  before  the  first  century  B.  C.  The 
extant  commentaries  on  it  are  those  by  Medhatithi 


t    Vide  pages  64-68. 
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(8th  century),  Govindaraja,  Dharanidhar,  Ma^dhavi 
by  Sayanacharyya,  Kvilluka  Bhatta  (1450  A.  D.), 
Nandaraja  and  also  the  Ka'madhenii, 

2.  Yajnavalkya'Smriti  :  Some  place  it  as 
far  as  back  as  the  2nd  century  B.  while, 
according  to  others,  it  was  written  during  the  4th 
century  A.  D.  Viswarupa  was  the  earliest  com- 
mentator (  9th  century  ),  and  Vijnaneswar,  the 
author  of  the  Mita'kshara'  (  nth  century),  is 
the  most  important  commentator.  He  Hved  in  the 
reign  of  Vikramaditya  VL,  King  of  Kalyanpur, 
(  1076  to  1 1 28  A.  D.).* 

The  other  commentaries  on  the  smriti  are  Subodhini  by 
Visweswara,  Valambhatti  by  Valam  Bhatta  and  Apararka 
by  Aparaka  or  Aparaditya,  King  of  Konkan  (  11 40- 11 86  ). 
The  last  commentary  is  a  great  authority  in  Kashmir. 

3.  Na!rada  "imriti  :  Asahaya  is  the  earliest 
commentator  on  it  known. 

4.  Vishnu  Smriti  was  written  not  earlier 
than  the  2nd  century  A.  D. 

5.  Para'shara  Smriti  is  a  production 
probably  of  the  12th  century. 

III.  The  Nibandhakaras  or  writers  of  trea- 
tises : 

(a)  Srikaracharyya,  supposed  to  be  the  teacher 
of  Jimutavahana  (nth  century )  named  and  quoted  by 
Vijnaneswar,  is  the  author  of  the  Da'yavibhc^ ga. 

{b)  Shulapani,  the  author  of  the  Dipakalika\ 
is  later  than  Jimutavahana  whom  he  quotes. 


*    Jour.  Bom.  Asiatic  Society,  XII,  334-335« 
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(,  )  Hematlri,  i)iime  minister  of  Mahadeva, 
king  of  Daulatabad,  wrote  his  Chinlamanichalur- 
,aL  in  the  13th  century.  He  quotes  Aparaka 
and  is  quoted  in  the  Madanaparijala  and  by 
Madhavacharyya. 

(d)  Devenda  Bliatta  wrote  the  Smrilichandnka' 
which  is  the  paramount  authority  in  Madras.  He  quotes 
Aparaka  and  is  quoted  in  the  Madanaparljata  and  by 
Madhavcharyya. 

(e)  Haradatta  is  the  author  of  the  Ujjvala,  a 
.-omtnentary  on  the  Apastamba  Dharmasutras.  Healsowrot^ 
the  Gautamiya  MMksharcC.    He  is  not  later  than  the  19th 

centurv.  - 

(/)  Srikaracharyya  is  the  author  of  the  Da'yamr- 
naya.    He  is  quoted  by  Vijnaneswar. 

(.)  Madhavacharyya,  minister  of  Bukka  Rao  and 
brother  of  Sayana,  wrote  his  Pa^-Ashara  Madhava  and 
Ma'dhaviya  Da'yabibhaga. 

(h)  Visweswara  wrote       Madanapa'rija'ta  and  the 
under  the  patronage  of  king  Madana  Pal  O^^h 

century).  He  is  quoted  by  the  Vivddaratndkara.  So  he 
lived  not  later  the  13th  century. 

(i)  Chandeswara  wrote  the  Viva'daratna'kara 
about  ,315  A.  D.  in  the  reign  of  Hara  Sinha  of  Mithila  who 
performed  the  iula  vrata  in  1236  A.  D.  (Saka=i3i5). 

(;•)  Vachaspati  Misr.,  the  lawyer  and  not  the 
philosopher  of  the  same  name,  author  of  the  ^^^j^^^^'^ 
mani  and  the  Vydvaha:rachintdmam,  flourished  m  the 
reign  of  Harinarayan  dSth  century),  the  grandson  of 
Hara  Sinha. 

Varadaraj   is  the  author  of  the  Vy<^vahaWa- 
nirnaya  (  i6th  century  ). 


II 
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BOMBAY  SCHOOL 

(1)  Kamalakara  Bhatta^s  Nirnayasindhu  (  1612  A.  D.  ) 
and  Viva' data' jidava  are  well-known. 

(2)  Nilakantha's  Vya'vaha'raiitayukha  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  Guzrat.  He  was  the  cousin  of  Kamalakara 
Bhatta  (  J7th  century  ). 

(3)  Mitra  Misra's  Viramitrodaya  (  i6th  century  )  is 
used  by  the  Benares  school. 

BENGAL  SCHOOL 
(I)  Dharmaratna  by  Jimutavahana^ontains  Da'yabha'ga, 
His  time  *  is  not  definitely  known.  He,  however,  flourished 
earher  than  Shulapdni  who  quotes  his  Kdlaviveka.  Golap 
Shastri's  Da'yatattva  quotes  a  passage  from  Eru  Misra's 
Kulak^rika  which  places  him  as  seventh  from  Bhattanard- 
yana.  Pandit  Pramathanath  Tarkabhushan  also  holds 
the  same  view. 

Of  the  commentaries  on  the  above  Chuara'mani  by 
brmathach^ryya  Churdmani,  the  commentaries  of  Achyuta 
Chakravarty,  Maheswar  and  Srikrishna  Tarkalankar  should 
be  mentioned. 

(2)  Halayudha  (  12th  century  )  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Lakshmana  Sen.  His  original  book  has  not  been 
found. 

(3)  Raghunandana's  Da'yatattva  was  written  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
Kasiram  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  same. 

(4)  Kulluka    Bhatta    wrote  a    commentary    on  the 
Manusmriti  in  the  i6th  century. 

(5)  Nanda   Pandit  wrote  his    Datiaka7nima' nsa'  and 
Vaijayanti  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Vishnusamhita. 

(6)  Srikrishna    Tarkalamkar    wrote  the  Da'yakrama- 
samgraha  (  i8th  century  ). 

*  Calcutta  Law  Journal,  Vol.  XXVI,  notes  (19-34). 
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(7)  Jagannath    Panchanan    is    the    author    of  the 
Viva'dabkanoa'rnava  (  i8th  century  ). 

(8)  Prataparudra,  King  of  Orissa,  wrote  the  Sarasivah- 
vila'sa  during  the  15th  century. 

MEDICINE  AND  CHEMISTRY 
Vedic  and  Post-  Vedic  Period 
The  Atharva-veda  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  work 
on  medicine  or  Ayurveda.   The  following  are  however  the 
chief  authorities  on  medicine,  anatomy  and  chemistry  : 

1.  Kausika-sutra  (500  B.C.), 

2.  Agnivesa  (150  B.C.), 

3.  Dridhavala  (100  B.C.). 

4.  Charaka  was  written,  according  to  some,  in 
nhe  3rd  century  B.  C,  and  according  to  others  in 

the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Jaipakaipataru  is  an  able 
commentary  on  Charaka  by  Gangadhar  Kaviratna 
of  Berhampore  in  Bengal  (  1890  ). 

5.  Susruta  was  composed  probably  in  the 
second  century  B.  C,  while  according  to  some  in 
the  first  century  A.  D. 

Ayurvedic  Period 

6.  Bdgbhat  (300-500  A.D.)  is  the  author  of  the 

Astdnga-hridaya. 

7.  Madhavakara  is  the  author  of  the  Niddna 

^  (500-600  A.  D.) 

8.  Brinda,  author  of  the  Siddhayoga  (900  A.D.) 

latrO'Chemical  Period 

9.  Rasaratna'kara    and    Lohasha'stra   by  Nagarjuna 
(200  A.D.) 

10.    Rasa'rnava  (700-800  A.D.) 
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11.  Rasahridaya  by  Govindabhagvata  (iioo  A.D.) 

12.  Rasaratnasamucchaya  by  pseudo-Bagbhat  (1300  A.D.) 

13.  Rasaratna'kara  by  Nityanatha  (1300  A.D.) 

14.  Rasendrachuramani  by  Somadeva  Bhatta  (1200  A.D.) 

15.  Rasaprakasastidhakara  by  Yasodhara  (1300  A.D.) 

16.  Bha'vapraka'ska  by  Bhavamisra  (1600  A.D.). 

LEXICOGRAPHY 
L^^^"  ,  I-    Anekarthasamucchaya     bv     Shaswata — 

fourth  century  A.  D. 
2.    Amarakosha  by  Amara  Sinha,— fifth  cen- 
tury  A.  D. 

3-  Trikandashesha  which  is  a  supplement 
to  Amara  by  Purushottamadeva,— fifth 
century  A.  D. 

4.  Abhidhanaratnamala  by  Halayudha,— tenth 
century  A.  D. 

5-  Baijayanti  by  Yadavaprakasha,— eleventh 
century  A.  D. 

6.  Viswaprakasha    of    Maheswara,— twelfth 

century  A.D. 

7.  Abhidhanachintamani,  "j  all  four  by  Hema- 

8.  Anekarthasamgraha,  |  chaAdra,— twelfth 

9.  Deshinamamala,  and  j  century. 
10.    Nighantushesha.  J 

HISTORY 

The  Sanskrit  literature  is  very  poor  in  this  res-  ^ 
pect.*    Ra'jatarangini,  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of 
Kashmir,  is  the  only  one    known,    which  was 
composed  by  Kalhana  in  11 48  A.D. 

*  Vide  pp.  72.73.  ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INDIA,  THE  WEST  AND  THE  EAST 

From  before  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes  in  480  B.  C,  the  Greeks  began  to  know 
the  people  of  India,  as  the  Indians  are  referred 
to  fic^hting  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
physicians,  too,  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  under 
the  satraps  came  to  learn  much  about  the  'wise 

Indians.'  ,  ^    ,  „ 

The  invasion  of  Alexander  in  327  B.  C.  is,  how-  Greeks 
ever,  the  absolutely  certain  date  which  opened  the 
way  of  intercourse  of  India  with  the  West.  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Hindukush,  took  Pushkalavati 
and  Taxilaj  in  the  latter  place,  he  fought  an 
engagement  with  king  Puru  which  is  well-known. 
The  Greeks  saw  many  Indian  yogis  *  in  the  course 
of  their  expedition.   Alexander  had  a  mind  to 
subdue  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.    He  sent  his  fleet  down  the  Indus 
under  Nearchus  and  himself  marched  back  through 
Beluchistan  and  Persia,  taking  with  him  a  large 
retinue  from  India,  including  both   males  and 
■   females.   The  invasion  of  Alexander  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  Europe  henceforward. 

Megasthenes,  deputed  by  Selucus,  stayed  at 


«  Saints  or  ascetics. 
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the  court  of  Chandra  Gupta,  the  Mauryya  W 
and  wrote  his  Ta  in  301-302  B.  C.    It  is 

the  eariiest  direct  record  by  a  foreigner 

Next  came  the  Persian  invaders,  who  had 
earnt  many  things  by  coming  in  contact  with 
India  and  through  whom  the  western  people  had 
been  greatly  influenced  in  science,  philosophy  and 
hterature  from  the  early  times  till  the  middle 
ages.    In  this  great  international  communication 
between  India  and  the  West,  the  Arabians  and 
the  Persians  may  be  said  to  have  acted  the  impor- 
tant  office  of  inter-continental   banking  houses 
for  culture-exchange  ;  what  they  received  from 
the  East,  they  delivered  to  the  West,  themselves 
bemg  benefitted  by  this  transaction  at  the  same 
time.   Alberuni,  an   Arabian,  even   wrote  his 
India  m  1030  A.  D.    It  is  a  very  valuable  account 
ot  India  by  a  foreigner. 

The  repeated  contact  of  the  Indians  with  the 
people  of  the  West  naturally  led  to  mutual  in- 
fluences in  various  branches  of  literature  and  other 
spheres  of  culture  which  are  briefly  mentioned 
below  : 

I.  The  Epic  Poetry  :  The  influence  of 
Homers  Iliad  on  the  Maha'bha'rata  has  been 
rigidly  held  by  some  western  authorities. 
According  to  them,  and  Prof.  Weber  being  one 
of  those,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana 
are  copied  from  the  Greek  epics  j  but  these 
assertions  lack  foundation  and  are  fanciful.  There 
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seems  to  be  110  borrowing  connection  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Indian  epics. 

II    Tlie   Drama  :    The  Indian  inscriptions  Drama, 
mention  vavana   or   Greek  girls  sent  to  India 
as  tribute,  and   Sanskrit  dramatists,  especially 
Kalidasa,  describe   Indian  princes  as  waited  on 
by  them.   The  curtain  (drop-scene)  for  an  Indian 
stacre  is  also  called  yavanika',  (Greek-partition  ?). 
Frmn   these  evidences,  Prof.   Weber  declares 
that  the  Indians  imitated  Greek  representations 
of  dramas  which  must  have  been  performed  in  the 
royal  courts.  Prof.  Windisch  goes  even  further. 
,  He  asserts  the  existence  of  internal  connection 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Indian  dramas. 

But  these  theories  are  baseless.  The  Indian 
drama  has  had  a  thoroughly  national  develop- 
ment and  its  origin,  though  obscure,  easily 
admits  of  an  indigenous  explanation.*  Prot. 
Macdonell  also    eloquently    subscribes   to  this 

view.  0  /  V 

III.  The  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables  :   (a)  ine 

Buddhistic  collection  of  fables,  the  Panchatantra, 

was  translated  by  Barzoi,  a  Persian,  under  Khoshru 

Anishiruddin.  Two  translations,  one  Syriac,  called 

,  KaUlag  and  Damnag  and  the  other  Arabic  under 
l\vQr^d.mQoiKalilahandDimnah,  have  been  pre- 
served. This  Arabic  translation  has  been  translated 

,   into  various  European  languages.    It  has  been 


Fairy  tales 
and  fables. 


*  Vide  page  82. 
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retranslated  into  Greek,  Hebrew  and  then  into 
Latin  by  John  of  Capua  ,  from  the  Latin  version, 
the  Avork  was  translated  into  German  and  into 
Italian  at  \'enice  :  the  latter  was,  in  its  turn, 
retranslated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North 
(1570  A.D.),  the  renowned  translator  of  Plutarch's  i 
Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romans.  In 
course  of  these  translations,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  stories  of  the  original  works  became  distorted'! 
and  underwent  curious  changes, 

{b)  The  stor}'  of  Barlam  and  Josaphat  : 
It  was  written  in  Greek  by  John  of  Damascus 
and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  manual  of  Christian 
theology.  This  v\-as  translated  into  many  European 
languages  and  became  most  popular  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  fables  of  this  are  all  taken  form  Indian 
sources,  and  even  the  very  hero  of  the  story, 
Josaphat,  is  Buddha  or  Bodhisatwa  of  which  the 
word  is  a  corruption  as  may  be  philologically 
traced. 

There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  traceable 
between  the  Panchatanlra  and  the  Msop' s  fables. 
From  a  comparative  study  of  the  animal  and  bird 
fables  {e.g.  the  lion  and  the  jackal,  the  fox  and  the 
raven  etc.)  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  favour 
the  priority  of  origin  of  the  Indian  fables.  Weber 
and  Benfey  are  of  opinon  that  the  Indians 
borrowed  some  of  the  Greek  fables,  while  centainly 
they  pessessed  a  great  deal  of  their  OAvn. 

Thus  Europe  is  undoubtedly  indebted  to  India 
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for  its  medifcval  literature  of  fairy  tales  and  fables 
to  a  certain  extent. 

IV.  Philosophical  Literature  :  It  has  been 
found  that  the  Greek  and  the  Indian  philosophy 
have  many  points  in  common.  Some  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Greek  philosophy  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads 
or  the  Vedanta  ;  again  the  doctrine  of 
Empedocles  exactly  tallies  with  that  of  the 
Sankhya  System. 

According  to  Greek  traditions,  Thales,  Anaxa- 
grous,  Democritus  and  others  went  to  oriental 
countries  to  study  philosophy  ;  and  the 
dependence  of  Pythagorus  (y^^j^)  on  Indian 
philosophy    and    science  is  almost  undeniable. 

Almost    all  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him,  

philosophical,  mathematical  or  religious, — were 
all  known  in  India  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  Besides  traditions,  Indian  savants  are  known 
to  have  resided  in  Baghdad  under  the  satraps  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Thus  there  is  historical  possibility  of  the 
Greeks  being  influenced  by  Indian  philosophy 
through  Persia. 

f     Y.    Sciences  :    In  various  branches  of  science,  Sciences 
the  mutual  indebtedness  of  Europe  to  India  and  of 
India  to  the  West  seems  almost  to  be  great  on 
both  sides. 

(i).  In  mathematics,  the  originality  of  India 
is  surpassingly  great.    India  invented  a  system  of 


Mathema- 
tics 
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decimal  notation  which  is  used  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  during  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  centuries,  she 
became  the  teacher  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and 
through  them  of  the  western  nations.  Geometry 
also  originated  in  India  in  the  Vedic  period  from 
the  rigid  and  various  rules  for  constructing  sacri- 
ficial altars. 

Medicine  (2).    Though  Susruta  and   Charaka  flourished 

in  India  in  early  times,  yet  it  is  not  an  easy 
affair  to  say  with  certainty  whether  or  not,  the 
Indian  medical  science  was  influenced  by  Greece 
or  the  latter  by  the  former.  The  second  view 
is,  however,  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that 
the  directions  for  making  medicines  in  the  Indian 
.  treatises  show  an  advanced  type  of  knowledge, 
while  it  is  hard  to  believe,  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  progress  of  iatro-chemistry  in  the  West  even 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
that  alchemy  had  reached  any  appreciable 
development  at  so  early  a  period  in  the 
western  countries  as  the  age  of  Susmita  and 
Charaka  or  even  at  the  time  of  Nagarjuna 
of  the  Tantric  or  the  Indian  iatro-chemical 
period. 

Chemistry.  (3).  In  chemistry,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty  that  India  exercised  any  influence  on 
the  West.  Alchemy  flourished  in  Arabia  and  Egypt 
under  Geber  (8th  century)  and  others  j  and  from 
them  it  was  introduced  into  the  European  coun- 
tries. Chemistry  had  also  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
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dent  origin  in  India*  at  a  very  early  period  : 
speculative,  atomic  theory,  various  processes  of 
making  alcoholic  liquor  called  soma  rasa  centuries 
before  Christ,  methods  of  dyeing  of  a  very  high  and 
efficient  order,  ironsmelting,t  and  extraction  of 
other  metals  as  well  as  their  dry  tests,  and  the 
'preparation  of  various  compounds  of  metals  v^ere 
known  in  India.  But  her  influence  on  the 
West  in  this  direction  is  a  doubtful  question. 

(4).  India,  though  rich  in  her  early  astrono- 
mical literature,  is  in  considerable  debt  to  the 
West  in  this  branch  of  science.  As  the  various 
terms  employed  in  Indian  astronomical  treatises 
are  of  Greek  origin,  the  above  conclusion  is 
almost  irresistible.  Baraha-Mihira's  Hord  sha'stra 
and  the  Roinaka  siddha'nta  bear  out  the  conclusion 
very  well.  After  Bhaskaracharyya,  the  enterprise 
for  original  astronomical  work  almost  ceased  in 
India. 

VI.  Games  :  Even  111  games,  the  influence  of 
India  on*  the  West  is  perceptible.  Chess  which 
comes  from  Sanskrit  chaturanga  was  introduced 
into  Europe  through  Arabia,  and  became  the  most 
popular  play  by  the  eleventh  century  A.  D. 
H  VII.  Arts  and  Industries  :  India  has  been 
the  most  famous  wool  and  silk-producing 
country  from    early    times ;    and  her  export 
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*  Dr.  P.  C.  Roy,  History  of  Hindu  Chemistry. 
t  Dr.  P.  Neogi,  Iron  in  Ancient  India. 
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of  the  these  commodities  and  other  valuable 
articles  to  the  Western  countries  from  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  gulf  to  distant  Italy, 
Portugal  and  other  countries  probably  exerted  no 
small  degree  of  industrial  influence  on  the  West 
which  drew  foreign  traders  by  land  and  sea  during 
later  centuries.  Evidences  both  inteinxal^  that  is, 
from  Indian  literature  and  other  Indian  sources, 
and  external,  that  is,  from  the  records  of  those 
countries  into  which  the  articles*  were  imported, 
are  numerous  to  justify  the  statement,  t 

VIII.  Pioneers  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe  :  The 
interest  and  zeal  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
caught  the  western  people  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  have  been  cultivating  the  same  with 
care  since  then  ;  and  it  is  meet  to  review,  in  the 
present  place,  the  various  successive  steps  towards 
making  Europe  directly  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  language. 

The  way  of  intercourse  between  India  and  the 
West,  as  we  have  already  found,  was  op\3ned  by 
the  invasion!  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  327  B.  C. 
The  importance  of  this  Greek  invasion  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate  ;  and  what  a  tremendous 
influence    Sanskrit    literature    exercised  on  the 


♦  These  Indian  articles  were  at  one  time  highly  prized 
by  the  Western  people. 

t  Mukerji,  History  of  Indian  Shippifig  from  the 
Earliest  Times. 
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Greeks  and  also  the  former  received  from  the 
latter,  has  been  seen  above.  It  is  found  that, 
after  Alexander's  invasion,  the  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Indians 
to  some  extent  ;  in  the  middle  ages  also 
the  knowledge  of  Indian  science  was  intro- 
duced into  the  West  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  a  few  European 
missionaries  became  a  Httle  familiar  with  the 
ancient  language  of  India.  Abraham  Roger  even 
translated  the  Sanskrit  poet  Bharttrihari  into 
Dutch  in  the  year  165 1  A.  D. 

India,  however,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  need  was  felt  for  ruling  the 
Indians  according  to  their  own  systems  of 
government    and    law    as    much    as  possible  ;  pioneers 

consequentlv,  Warren  Hasting^s,   the  Governor-  Sanskrit 
,     , ;  -  learning  in 

General  oi  India,  caused  a  translation  of  the  best  Europe. 

Indian  legal  authorities  to  be  made,  through  the 

medium  of  a  Persian  translation,  in  the  year  1776 

A.  D.    Xhe  earliest  steps, ,  however,  of  spreading 

Sanskrit  learning  on  the  European  continent  were 

the  following  : 

I.    Charles   Wilkins,  under  the  dictation  of  Wilkins. 

^Warren     Hastings,     acquired     a  considerable 

knowledge  of  Sanskrit  at  Benares.     Wilkins  did 

important  work  by  founding  printing  press  for 

this  language,  himself  taking  practical  part  in 

preparing  the  type.    He  was  the  first  Englishman 

to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Indian  inscriptions 
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in  that  script.    He  compiled  a  Sanskrit  Grammar, 
and  published  a  translation  of  the  Bhagabatgita 
in  1785,  and  of  the  well-known  collection  of  fables, 
entitled  the  Hiiopadesa  in  1787  A.  D. 
j^^^g  2.    Sir  William  Jones,  the  British  orientalist 

and  jurist,  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  in 
1784,  he  founded  the  Asiatic  Society.  Convinced 
as  he  was  of  the  great  importance  of  consulting 
the  Hindu  legal  authorities  in  original,  he  began 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Mann  (1794),  but  did  not  live  to  complete  them. 
In  1789,  he  translated  Kalidasas  most  famous 
drama,  Sakuntala'.  He  also  translated  the 
Hitopadesha,  the  Gitagovinda  and  considerable 
portion  of  the  Vedas,  and  edited  the  Sanskrit  text 
Ritiisamha^ra  in  1792, 

As  a  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  learning  and  as  founder 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  he  rendered  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  ancient  Hindus  accessible 
to  European  scholars,  and  thus  became  the 
indirect  cause  of  subsequent  achievements  in  the 
field  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology, 
^^j^  3.    Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke  was  the  first 

brooke.  to  handle  the  Sanskrit  literature  on  scientific 
principles.  During  his  time,  the  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  language  was  introduced  in  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Colebrooke  translated  the  legal 
treatises,  Mita'kshard  and  Da'yabha'ga,  under  the 
title  of  Law  of  Inheritance.    During  his  professor- 
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ship  of  Hindu  Law  and  Sanskrit  at  the  college  of 
Fort  William  in  Calcutta,  he  wrote  his  Sanskrit 
Graviinar  in  1805,  some  papers  on  Hindu  religious 
ceremonies  and  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas. 

4.  Alexander  Hamilton  acquired  a  very  Hamiltoi 
good  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  during  his  stay  in 

India  ;  he  was  however  kept  a  prisoner  at  Paris  on 
his  way  to  England.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
taught  Sanskrit  to  the  German  poet  Schlegel  and 
many  French  scholars. 

5.  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  the  German  orientalist, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  oriental  studies  and  issued  two  volumes 
of  critical  writings  {Kritische  Schriften).  In 
1823-30,  he  pubhshed  the  journal  of  Indische 
Bibliotheck,  and  edited  the  Bhagbatgita  (1823) 
and  the  Ra'ma'yaiia  (1829).  These  works 
mark  the  beginning  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  in 
Germany. 

#   6.    Fredrich  Schlegel  published  his  work,  On  SchlegeL 
the  Language  and    Wisdoin   of   the  Indians. 
Schlegel' s  work  produced  great  zeal  for  the  study 
Sanskrit  and  vast  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
branch  of  learning  in  Germany. 

^    7.    Franz  Bopp  studied,  with  great  care,  the  ^^^^ 
conjugational  system  of  Sanskrit,  and  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology. 

8.  Rosen  edited  the  first  eight  mandalas  of  Rosen, 
the  Rigveda  in  1836. 

9.  Rudolf  Roth    was  the  founder  of  Vedic  ^^thand 

\  others. 
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philology  and  published  his  booklet,  O71  the 
Literature  and  History  of  the  Veda  in  1846.  , 

Later  times  produced  such  eminent  Sanskrit 
scholars  as  Prof.  Max  Muller,  Prof.  Biihler  of 
Vienna,  Kielhorn  of  Gottingen,  Prof.  Burnouf 
and  others,  who  have  rendered  valuable  services 
to  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  learning. 

This  brief  review  clearly  indicates  how 
marvellously  the  classical  language  of  India 
has  directly  influenced  the  West  in  so  many 
directions. 

10.  Comparative  Scientific  Literature  :  At 
the  present  day,  Germany  has  become  an 
important  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning  in  the 
West.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  India, 
the  home  of  Sanskrit  culture,  has  much  declined 
in  her  zeal  for  Sanskritic  studies.  America  and 
England  also  share  this  fame  with  Germ.any  in 
some  degree.  The  most  significant  effect,  however, 
of  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit  learning  in  tbe : 
West  has  been  the  foundation  of  three  important' 
branches  of  scientific  literature,  namely.  Com- 
parative Philology,  Comparative  Philosophy  and 
Comparative  Mythology. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Indian  philoso- 
phy has  been  slowly  but  steadily  influencing  the. 
western  mind  5  and  how^  strongly  it  can  inspire 
the  western  thinkers  may  be  best  seen  from  a  study, 
among  others,  of  Schopenhauer,  Hartmann  and 
Goldstiicker.    Even  the  efficacy  and  suitability  of 
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vegetarianism  is  being  advocated  from  many  sides 
by  leading  continental  medical  authorities. 

The  noble  mission  of  Swami  Vivekananda  starts 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  philosophical 
world.  The  study  of  Vedanta  is  being  popularised 
in  America  and  institutions  are  being  established 
with  a  view  to  further  the  cause,  initiated  by  that 
savant.  The  sway  of  Vedanta  which  is  slowly 
but  visibly  influencing  the  thinking  minds,  may 
perhaps  be  hard  to  break  off  from,  and  Vedanta 
or  Theosophy,  as  we  may  like  to  christen  it,  may 
turn  to  be  the  one  universal  philosophy  of  the 
world,  even  the  indigenous  sectarian  religions  in 
India  tending  to  sink  into  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  debt  of  India  to  the 
West  is  no  small  one.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
English  into  India,  almost  all  branches  of  Indian 
culture  were  paralysed.  It  is  by  direct  contact 
with  the  Western  nations  that  India  has  been 
reviving  from  her  paralytic  trance  •  and  it  will 
be  an  incalculable  gain  to  India,  if  her  people 
rightly  /jissimilate  into  them  the  spirit  of  modern 
scientific,  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of 
the  West. 

The  influence  of  Sanskrit  Literature  on  the  East  has 
^been  by  ,no  means  inconsiderable.  Gautama  Buddha's  India  and 
^  religion  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  India,  and  China  ^^^t. 
accepted  this  new  religion.  Early  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.  Indian  Buddhist  literature  began  to  be  translated 
into  Chinese.  The  Sutrapitaka  and  the  Abhidharmapitaka^ 
the  Parinirvcdnasutra  and  the  Sukhavativyuha  trans- 
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lated  in  second  century  A.  D.  The  Mahayanist  sutra 
named  the  Lalitavista! ra^  a  life  of  Buddha,  and  the  Saddhar- 
mapundarika  were  translated  into  Chinese  towards  the  , 
end  of  the  third  century  A.  D.  In  the  fourth  century  an  | 
Emperor  of  China  introduced  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  his 
empire  for  studying  the  Buddhist  works  in  original  Sanskrit. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  grammar  and  dictionary  after 
the  Sanskrit,  style,  and  a  large  element  of  Sanskrit  words 
crept  into  the  Chinese  religious  literature.  In  the  5th  century 
the  Amita'bhasutra^  2iSixonom\cd\  treatises  such  as  Gautama- 
siddhdnia,  Brahmasiddha'nta  and  Gargasamhita\  and  the 
Sdnkhyakcirikd  of  Iswarakrishna  were  translated  into  j 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  translations  are  sometimes  so  literal 
and  accurate  that  one  may  reconstruct  the  original  without 
much  difficulty.  With  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  Japan 
the  influence  of  India  literature  and  culture  were  carried 
further  East. 

,    ,  The  Chinese  travellers  came  to  India,  *  lived  among  the 

influence.  people,  studied  Sanskrit  and  carried  Sanskrit  manuscripts 
into  China.  Kings  of  India  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
rulers  of  China.  Indian  ambassadors  went  to  China 
and  embassies  from  China  came  to  India.  This  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries  seems  to  have  given  a  new 
impulse  also  to  the  Indian  people.  It  expanded  the  horizon 
of  Indian  thought  and  poetry.  It  is  believed  that  Kalidas 
lived  in  this  golden  era.  ^' 

The  famous  Tanjur  Collections  recovered  in  Nepal  show 
that  the  original  Sanskrit  texts  and  Tibetan  translations 
were  prepared  between  the  6th  and  the  7th  centuries.  The 
West  generally  received  Indian  knowledge  through  the 
Arabians  and  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  share  in  the  religion 
of  India.  The  East,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Indian, 
thoughts  and  religion  direct  from  India. 


*  Vide  page  74. 


APPENDIX. 


ONE-DIALECT-PROBLEM  IN  INDIA 

We  have  now  drawn  to  a  close  of  this  small 
volume  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  digressive  to  plunge  into 
any  discussion  of  a  problem  like  the  above  mainly  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  that  in  a  History  of  Sanskrit 
Literature,  it  should  have  properly  no  place  ;  secondly, 
that  the  subject  being  a  complex  and  current  one,  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  full  justice  to  it  within  so  narrow 
compass.  But  some  justification  may  be  found  on  the 
positive  side ;  in  a  country  like  India,  w^here  a 
diversity  of  spoken  and  written  languages  exists 
at  the  present  day,  and  of  which  the  glorious 
literature  of  the  past  has  been  briefly  outlined  in 
this  volume,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  hope  for  and 
to  suggest  one  common  all-India  dialect  as  a  true 
unifying  principle  in  future. 

The  population  of  India-proper  may  be  counted 
upon  270,000,000  souls ;  of  these  135,95^927  speak 
Hindi,  and  the  rest  use  the  various  other  provincial 
dialects.  The  influence  and  importance  of  Hindi  is 
further  seen  by  looking  at  the  fact,  that  a  Hindi-knowing 
man  may  go  over  to  almost  any  part  of  India  and 
communicate  his  thoughts  to  the  people  of  that 
province  or  carry  on  business  with  them.  While 
Bengali  or  any  other  provincial  language,  however 
rich  it  may  be,  its  wealth  and  influence  do  not  pass 
beyond  the  narrow  pale  of  its  province  for  practical 
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purposes ;  a  Bengali  cannot  transact  business  or 
carry  on  communication  with  a  pure  Tamili  or  a 
Gujrati ;  outside  Bengal,  he  is  therefore  helpless  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  language.  Similar  is  also  the 
insoluble  difficulty  with  a  Canerese  or  a  Gujrati. 
Considering  the  proportion  of  Hindi-speaking  popula- 
tion, the  area  over  which  it  is  current  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  people  of  almost  all  other  provinces 
can  adapt  themselves  to  it,  Hindi  offers  far  greater 
advantage  over  all  other  existing  provincal  dialects 
for  being  recognised  as  an  all-India  li7tgtia  franca. 
Moreover,  Hindi,  descended  as  it  is  from  the  ancient 
language  of  India,  has  a  rightful  genetic  claim  to  its 
being  the  all-India  popular  dialect  ;  the  unique  spirit 
of  the  language  is  also  no  small  recommendation  for 
its  adoption. 

As  regards  the  one-script-question  in  India,  the 
proposal  of  the  grafting  of  a  purely  foreign  script, 
although  it  may  have  some  scientific  relationship  with 
the  Indian  language  and  hence  the  claim,  for  example, 
the  Roman  characters  as  some  have  suggested, 
would,  it  is  feared,  work  miserably ;  the  tendency 
and  aptitude  of  the  people  of  India  will  perhaps 
best  fit  in  with  the  adoption  of  the  Devanagar  script, 
reducing  the  complexity  of  some  of  the  characters  and 
yicktdksharas  as  much  as  conveniently  possible. 


THE  END. 
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